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THE ROOTS OF ART 


By FORBES WATSON 


This article will also appear in The Arts and is published here through the courtesy of Mr. Watson, 


who is editor of The Arts.—Editor'’s note. 


=—KerISCUSSING Einstein, whose 
ideas are far beyond me, a 
scientist remarked, ““The un- 
ve derlying reason why Einstein 
has performed such a remarkable work 
is that it rests on an aesthetic basis: 
no gteat work can be performed in any 
field except on this basis.’” It would re- 
quire far more data than I have ever 
gathered to prove or disprove this state- 
ment, but the fact that a distinguished 
mathematician is convinced of its truth 
makes my own thesis appear at least far 
less difficult to prove. 

It is my premise that the roots of art 
spring from life and are inextricably con- 
founded with life. Reasoning backward 
we know that our knowledge of any given 
civilization is in direct proportion to our 
knowledge of the art of that civilization. 
The light that Egyptian art, Greek art, 
Chinese art throws upon the religion and 
habits of each of the races mentioned is 
so bright that without our knowledge of 
their art our knowledge of their people 


would be shadowy indeed. The old say- 
ing may be true that in archaeology the 
spade is mightier than the pen and it is 
certainly true that we owe infinite grati- 
tude to the results that the fascinating 
labors of the archaeologist have brought 
tous. Yet, until these results have been 
examined by the aesthetic eye, have been 
understood through being weighed in the 
balance of art, they do not make their 
most illuminating contribution to the sum 
of human knowledge. 

If it be true that to understand the life 
of the past it is necessary to understand the 
art of the past, is it not equally logical to 
maintain that to understand the life of the 
present it is necessary to understand the art 
of the present? Many bad habits of educa- 
tion make the understanding of contem- 
porary art a much more complex labor 
than it should be. In the first place if it 
were generally understood that art has its 
roots in life the attitude of the average 
person towards contemporary art would 
be greatly altered. He would not allow, 
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for example, the stupid fallacy that art is 
a luxury to have weight with him. Most 
of us, when we look at life look at it 
through the veil of the generally accepted. 
The artist is one who tears this veil apart 
and sees life with a far more vivid reaction 
than the average person. He sees through 
the objective material to its spiritual 
significance. While that ghastly indi- 
vidual who, being without aesthetic sensi- 
bilities, meets every spiritual argument by 
putting his thumb in his waistcoat and 
saying severely, “‘Let us get down to 
facts,’” may never recover from the blandly 
stupid belief that art is a luxury, no one 
with the slightest apprehension of spirit- 
ual significance will call art a luxury any 
more than he will call religion, beauty, 
or the humanities luxuries. 

With the luxury idea fairly dismissed, 
with belief in the spiritual escence of art, 
and with conviction that its roots spring 
from the material of life, the realization 
soon comes to us that some understanding 
of its meaning is the corner-stone of our 
education. This education is at present 
topsy-turvy. At least order is only be- 
ginning to peep out shyly from the chaos. 
There was a time when the belief existed 
that all good things sprung from the 
Greeks; later on the Renaissance held edu- 
cational sway over the artist. I suppose 
it was in these periods that the prevailing 
popular attitude was developed that art 
is something which belongs to the past, 
something with which the misbegotten 
present can hardly grapple. 

People went further; they decided that 
one must not take contemporary art seri- 
ously, since who among us can be called 
by that sanctified name ‘‘Old Master.’’ 
If there is no modern Praxiteles, no mod- 
ern Michael Angelo, no modern Rem- 
brandt how does the modern artist dare 
to lift his head? With this viewpoint, 
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the average individual was brought up 
to look with patronizing eyes upon the 
art of his own time. The artist was pic- 
tured as a ‘‘Bohemian,”’ a waster, a pleas- 
ure lover and a freak. He was supposed 
to hold curiously interesting studio par- 
ties at which the ladies were not as stiff 
backed as the ladies in the conventional 
parlor. Nevertheless men did continue 
to paint pictures, to make sculpture, to 
write books, to compose music, and to 
create poetry. But there was never any 
chance for those who came to these works 
as patrons to understand what they were. 
Aside from the fact that an entirely false 
conception of the artist and of his methods 
of work and of his way of living had 
become current, the fallacious idea that 
art can be understood through standard- 
ized comparisons also held people in igno- 
rance. The theory that the royal road to 
comprehension begins in the past is in 
my opinion the most fallacious of all. 

I will go so far as to maintain that the 
study of art should begin with contempo- 
rary art, for in the last analysis contempo- 
ary art is the only art that we can thor- 
oughly understand. We live at the time 
it is made, we face the same problems and 
observe the same life that the artist re- 
creates or interprets. We are closer to 
him naturally than we could be to any 
artist of the past, if by the good fortune of 
developed aesthetic sense, which gives us 
also—even when we don’t record it—a 
spiritual understanding of life, we can get 
down deep, get as it were into a condition 
of familiar apprehension of the art of our 
own time. Through this understanding 
we begin to feel, to sense the line that 
leads from the artist’s spiritual record 
to the material of life. We sense this in 
a way that we can not sense it in the art 
of the past, can not at least unless we are 
trained in the art of the present. 
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No amount of reading or study will 
make us such a Greek, Egyptian, Chinese 
or mediaeval scholar that every shade of 
meaning will become instantly under- 
standable tous. The deepest scholar, with 
the profoundest sympathetic appreciation 
of any given period in the distant past, 
would probably find a number of surprises 
in everyday life if he were suddenly trans- 
ported into the life of that period. All 
these shades and subtleties that we ac- 
cept as foregone conclusions in our ex- 
amination of the life about us, are open- 
ings into the art of our own period. An 
unprejudiced realization of this opens our 
eyes to art’s real reason for being; in the 
same way it opens our eyes to a more inti- 
mate understanding of the art of the past, 
since all art, past and present, derives in 
essence from the same human impulse. 

Naturally it would be silly to assume 
that the art of the present should be 
studied with our backs turned upon the 
att of the past. I am merely attacking 
the prejudices that are so often cultivated 
through the false assumption that art has 
run a downhill course, and pleading for an 
unbiased observation of contemporary art 
both because it will assist us in the under- 
standing of life and because it will assist 
us in a far more intimate understanding 
of the art of the past. A favorite ques- 
tion often asked by the ignorant is 
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whether such and such a contemporary is 
as great as such and such an old master. 
I suppose the answer that the contempo- 
tary artist of any value whatsoever is a 
far better interpreter of modern life than 
any old master, for reasons too obvious 
to mention, would be far from satisfac- 
tory, yet it seems to me to be the only 
answer. I am not in the least interested 
to know whether a particular artist paint- 
ing in I929 is better or worse than a par- 
ticular artist painting in 1329. What 
interests me is the contribution that 
the artist in either case is making to 
my understanding of life and the pleas- 
ure that I receive from his interpreta- 
tion. Surely it is only human to be 
more interested, more deeply concerned 
with the life in which we play a part 
than with any other life or with any 
period of the past, but if our interest in 
art is centered upon thirteenth century art, 
for example, and if we ignore the art of 
the twentieth century, in which we are 
living, it is tantamount to admitting that 
our concern with life is a very feeble one. 
On the other hand no one maintains con- 
vincingly that he is deeply concerned with 
life if he is capable of disregarding the 
finest spirits of his time, namely, the ar- 
tists. Since art goes to the roots of life, 
if we can follow it, we too can get to the 
roots of life. 


If we are indifferent to the art of dancing, we have failed to 
understand, not merely the supreme manifestation of physical life, 
but also the supreme symbol of spiritual life-—wAVELOCK ELLIS. 
















































































































































































A REBIRTH OF THE ARTS IN AMERICA 





BY EMERSON H. SWIFT 






} I press a book with an arrest- 
title, ‘“‘The American 
BLN ') Renaissance,’’ proclaiming in 
no uncertain terms that these United 
States had already overpassed the thresh- 
old of a veritable rebirth of the arts. In 
the train of personal investigations pur- 
sued at first hand throughout the country, 
the author reached the apparently war- 
rantable conclusion that the arts of 
America are to-day not only vital and 
big with the promise of creative genius, 
but also, and even more significant, that 
they have become the object of enthusias- 
tic interest and active support at the 
hands of a rapidly increasing percentage 
of our population. Flourishing schools 
of music, art, and the drama, hundreds of 
‘little theatres,’’ thronged museums and 
crowded university classrooms, all, in his 
opinion, bore witness to a quickening 
understanding and heightened apprecia- 
tion of what may be called the finer 
things of life. 

From one point of view these manifesta- 
tions are perhaps worthy of the term 
renaissance, and yet the word itself car- 
ries with it certain implications which are, 
in my opinion, misleading and scarcely 
justified in its modern context. The 
most striking aspect of the Italian Renais- 
sance was without doubt the recovery of 
the principles of ancient classic culture 
and their application to the needs of a 
quickened intellectual and aesthetic life. 
It was thus primarily a rebirth, an awak- 
ening to the glories of a long past civiliza- 
tion, an attempt to assimilate and express 
in current terms the concepts of an admired 
and respected antiquity. 
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Quite the opposite is the case to-day. 
Although archaeology flourishes and there 
appears a lively popular interest in the 
more sensational discoveries of the spade, 
a reverent admiration for the things of 
the past is conspicuously absent from 
modern life. We look forward rather 
than back, and with enthusiasm acclaim 
the new rather than the old. Thus, 
although the works of the old masters are 
admired and enshrined in our museums or 
avidly collected at fabulous expense by 
millionaires who covet the title of con- 
noisseur, Our attitude of mind is rather 
that of the cultured Romans of the Em- 
pite, who bought their antique art at a 
good round price from Greece, or em- 
ployed the gifted foreigner to turn out 
copies and adaptations more suited to the 
eclectic taste of a practical, hard-headed 
race of business men and big executives. 
Imperial Rome was opulent and mighty, 
she produced a distinctive art of her own 
which, however, attained to greatness 
only in the utilitarian realm of architec- 
ture. Her native artists were with a few 
exceptions architects; her sculptors, paint- 
ers, and musicians were, for the most part, 
Greeks or orientals. The analogy of all 
this to the condition of affairs in the 
United States to-day seems to me strik- 
ingly close. 

Glance at the program of any symphony 
concert, note the cast of the last opera you 
attended, study the names of the artists in 
this or that exhibition of painting or 
sculpture. How many are obviously 
American, either by birth or training? In 
a word, we have not as yet laid the broad 
cultural foundations necessary for a truly 
authentic and creative revival of the arts. 


REBIRTH OF THE ARTS IN AMERICA 


The question then arises, is such a revival 
at all probable or even possible in the 
future? How far are we on the way 
toward the attainment of the cultural and 
intellectual groundwork from which a 
movement of this sort would naturally 
and inevitably arise? 

From the very outset the fine arts in 
America have labored under crippling 
handicaps of one sort or another. Puritan 
New England frowned upon them with 
inbred dislike and mistrust. Colonial 
New York and Philadelphia, while show- 
ing a more open mind, were scarcely more 
receptive. The aristocrats of the South 
would perhaps have patronized the arts 
had they been able to find artists to patro- 
nize, yet aside from the works of itinerant 
wood-carvers, silversmiths, cabinetmak- 
ers, and an occasional third-rate portrait 
painter their support went unclaimed. 
Following the Revolution, Virginia sum- 
moned Houdon from France to record for 
posterity the form and features of her 
beloved Washington, while Thomas Jeff- 
erson, the best trained man in art of his 
day and generation in America, devoted 
his efforts to the creation of what he 
believed would prove an architectural 
style expressive of the lofty ideals of the 
new republic. He succeeded, as everyone 
knows, in producing in the Rotunda at 
Charlottesville a second-rate copy, or 
rather adaptation, of the Roman Pantheon. 

Somewhat later in point of time the 
neoclassic revival made its appearance on 
these shores, dotting the landscape with 
frigid Doric temples trying slyly but un- 
successfully to lead a happy domestic life 
in the rough settings of innumerable 
frontier Troys, Ithacas, Iliums and Romes. 
Equally incongruous appeared the naive 
Classic allegories of painting and sculp- 
ture,—Greenough’s ‘‘Washington,’’ for 
example, in the scanty drapings of Olym- 
pian Jove, pointing both forward and 
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back and remarking in explanation, ac- 
cording to the wits of the day, ‘‘My body 
lies at Mount Vernon,—my clothes are in 
the Patent Office.’” As a matter of fact, 
the conditions of life were still too crude, 
they smacked too much of the wilderness 
even to attempt as yet an artistic expres- 
sion,—and the great West remained to be 
conquered. Then came the disruption of 
civil war. 

In the decades which followed, Ameri- 
can culture reached its lowest ebb. 
Stagnation in the South, boom times in 
the north and central states, the opening 
up of the West, railroads marching across 
the continent scattering mushroom towns 
in their wake, an exclusive preoccupation 
with practical affairs and internal com- 
mercial development,—all were fatal to 
the interests of art and served effectually 
to cut off the country from the thin streams 
of culture which had hitherto trickled in 
from Europe. The results endure to this 
day in the architectural monstrosities of 
the eighties. Yet, as the deepest darkness 
falls before the dawn, so a glimmer of light 
lit the threshold of the nineties and burned 
to a glow in the World's Fair at Chicago. 

The Columbian Exposition was indeed 
a milestone in our artistic progress, since 
there for the first time Americans became 
aware of the existence of art. It was 
nothing short of a revelation. Not many 
years previously a genuine scandal had 
been caused by the display in Philadelphia 
of certain innocuous sculptures in the 
nude, replicas of contemporary European 
works, imported with the laudable puc- 
pose of educating the public. But at 
Chicago a different spirit reigned. The 
leaven had been working and its results 
were beginning to appear. Already our 
would-be architects, sculptors, and painters 
had taken to going to Paris for their years 
of apprenticeship, and had returned with 
a knowledge of design, a technical skill, 
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and a breadth and sureness of execution 
which compared not unfavorably with 
that of their Gallic fellows. Their at- 
tainments were made manifest at the Fair, 
and thousands of substantial citizens from 
all parts of the country travelled back to 
their respective Main Streets filled with 
admiration—though perhaps not always 
understanding—of the homely strength 
and idealism of Saint-Gauden’s ‘‘Lin- 
coln,"” the pensive charm of French’s 
‘Death and the Sculptor,’’ and the sweep- 
ing beauty of Atwood’s magnificently 
classic colonnades. 

A new day had dawned, and with it a 
growing popular interest in the fine arts. 
At the turn of the century and thereafter 
national prosperity was steadily on the 
increase, providing for an ever larger 
number of the liberally educated the 
means of foreign travel. Those too who 
had been less fortunate in their early train- 
ing than later in the marts of trade sought 
eagerly to remedy their cultural defi- 
ciencies by liberal doses of Europe. Upon 
quite a different stratum of the popula- 
tion was shortly forced the opportunity 
of seeing Europe. The doughboy, to the 
number of some millions, voyaged to 
France. He accomplished his purpose, 
which was far from artistic, and returned 
for the most partunharmed. But America 
as a whole had meanwhile become aware 
of Europe, and was slowly acquiring a 
yardstick with which to measure her own 
artistic attainments. She had, moreover, 
developed a lively interest in what she 
had seen, and now, with youthful en- 
thusiasm, sought either to fill in the gaps 
of her immensely broadened artistic hori- 
zon, or else self-consciously to attempt the 
far more difficult task of creating an art 
of her own. 

To meet this growing popular demand 
the museum was dusted off, its exhibits 
clearly labelled and carefully arranged in 
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attractive ‘‘period rooms’’ correct to the 
last detail, popular lectures and gallery 
talks were organized, and every effort 
bent upon transmitting the greatest possi- 
ble amount of information to the largest 
number of people. The same holds true 
in a more specialized sense of the college 
and university. Art departments, with 
their emphasis upon history and aesthetic 
theory, have multiplied rapidly, and art 
schools in which one may become pro- 
ficient in everything from batik and cos- 
tume design to landscape and the nude are 
found in every sizeable city. Even in- 
dustry and trade have proved responsive. 
Our attention is insistently directed to 
the ‘“‘fine lines’’ and ‘“‘artistic finish’’ of 
this or that make of car or radio cabinet, 
our eyes are drawn to a window display 
in the most exaggerated phase of imported 
‘‘art nouveau,’’ and we are bludgeoned 
by a billboard from the facile hand of a 
popular illustrator. And above all soars 
the clean, massive shaft of the latest sky- 
scraper. 

In view of our antecedents, artistic and 
otherwise, what is the true significance 
of all this? Have we escaped the limita- 
tions and handicaps of our past? Are we 
indeed witnessing a veritable rebirth of 
the arts? I would like to believe so, but 
frankly, I cannot as yet. The American 
renaissance May come in time. At pres- 
ent we are but preparing the way for that 
which a later generation may, or with 
equal probability may not, bring forth. 
Should this opinion seem unduly pessi- 
mistic and hence open to discredit as a 
mere personal reaction, I make haste to 
add that it is generally admitted by 
thoughtful students of the history of art 
and civilization, those at least who have 
acquired sufficient background to view 
the present in the perspective of the past. 
But let us assume for the moment that a 
rebirth of the arts in America is now in 
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preparation, if not in actual progress. 
What are the universities doing, what 
more can they do to further this greatly 
to be desired end? 

First of all the handicaps of our pioneer- 
ing past must be overcome. To do this a 
vastly increased amount of popular educa- 
tion in the field of aesthetics is necessary, 
that our people as a whole may learn to 
appreciate fine art when they see it or 
hear it, discriminate intelligently, discard 
the merely clever and acclaim the truly 
great. As a race we are, unfortunately, 
not endowed with that innate fineness of 
perception and passion for perfection 
which characterized the Periclean Greeks 
and fifteenth century Italians. Yet we 


hope to attain to this in time, and are 
willing to spare no pains in its acquisition. 
This, then, is the credo of art in the uni- 
versities,—by steady, quiet but persistent 
work to assist in laying broad and strong 
the foundations of an intelligent popular 


perception, a discriminating public taste, 
which may one day serve as the basis for 
a brilliant superstructure of creative at- 
tainment. That such a basis is essential 
to artistic greatness a survey of the civili- 
zations of the past readily demonstrates, 
each brilliant flowering of individual and 
collective genius through the ages being 
but the outgrowth, first, of a wide ma- 
terial prosperity, and second, of a great 
wave of popular interest in and intelligent 
appreciation of the things of art. Granted 
a stimulating environment of mind and 
spirit, creative genius seems to burst spon- 
taneously forth. 

But in America this life-giving aura 
¢xists as yet only in the material sense. 
The American renaissance indeed may 
dawn,—but it is still largely potential and 
almost wholly of the future. Our great 
task is to prepare the way. 

In conclusion we may well ask ourselves 
what will be the character of this artistic 
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awakening when, and if, it appears. And 
now I realize that I venture upon dan- 
gerous ground. Yet in view of the 
opinions expressed above I fear that risk 
must be incurred. 

Any thoroughgoing and universal re- 
birth of the arts which this country may 
in time witness will, I believe, differ 
radically and fundamentally from that 
which swept Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Obviously, it will be 
less strongly rooted in the past, more 
forward looking, more original. In spite 
of a strong bias inherited from the present 
age of science it will nevertheless be 
essentially humanistic in spirit, less in- 
tellectual and at the same time more emo- 
tional than the old Renaissance, attaining 
perhaps to the vitally aspiring unity and 
coherence of the great Gothic age in 
France. This note of vitality, of aspir- 
ing, upward-rushing emotion, is already 
sounded, for those who have ears to hear, 
in the soaring vertical lines and broad 
clean masses of our architecture,—the 
only art, be it noted, in which our civili- 
zation has thus far achieved an original 
and convincing expression. Architecture 
is the most practical of the arts. We 
pride ourselves upon being a practical 
people, inspired, moreover, by a certain 
broad but still nebulous idealism, gener- 
ally characteristic of those who inhabit a 
broad and fertile land. To the sophisti- 
cated and rather cynical European 
“‘practical idealism’’ is sheer nonsense, a 
contradiction of terms. To us it is the 
inspiration for all that is best in contem- 
porary American life. Our architecture 
reveals and expresses this fundamental 
American trait. 

But we have not as yet achieved real 
unanimity of thought or purpose, we have 
not to date succeeded in working out a 
philosophy of life which will be both 
universal and compelling upon all the vast 
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diversity of our population. We may 
never succeed in so doing. The forces 
which will mould our future are at best 
still groping and incoherent. In part they 
are bitterly antagonistic and mutually de- 
structive. On the one hand our vaunted 
prosperity may resolve into a crass hedo- 
nistic materialism beside which that of 
Imperial Rome will seem thin and ascetic. 
On the other it may possibly one day be 
tempered, welded, and unified to form the 
golden pedestal, not of a golden calf, but 
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of a supreme flower of art. And this art 
will have in it little of Europe. Freed 
from the dominance of the shifting fads 
and isms of an enervated and decadent 
culture, saved from eccentricities and 
meaningless repetitions by a sound knowl- 
edge of the attainments of the past, forti- 
fied by an aspiring and self-reliant spirit, 
it may perhaps win to a peak of creation 
comparable to the majesty of fifth-century 
Athens or to the exaltation of thirteenth- 
century France. 


IN THE CURRICULUM 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 


HEN does an art expression, 

t such as music, arise in the 

| world? Is it not when some 

| individual has had an experi- 
ence which is precious to him, which he 
wishes in some way to record and to 
make as nearly ashe can permanent? This 
is true in sculpture, in the dance, and 
doubtless it is true in music also. We go 
through a great struggle, a period of 
noble aspiration, through any beautiful 
or otherwise memorable experience, and 
we like to preserve it by making some 
image or expression of it. When that is 
a simple and natural expression with little 
thought, with slight conscious control, 
it may be little more than a shout, a 
gesture,aleap. When creative thought is 
given to it, the result may be a song or a 
dance or a drama. 

Two conditions result as soon as this 
conscious product is made. First of all 
we have the thing there to contemplate 
and to cherish as at least a partial repre- 
sentation of the original experience. This 
attribute gives to many kinds of keepsakes 
an element of beauty, at least for us for 
whom these associations arise. While 


ordinary mementoes lose their power to 
recall the thrill of the original experience, 
and become mere curiosities of which we 
soon tire, the things that are beautiful in 
themselves may for a long time have the 


power of calling up much of that early 
satisfaction. 

Besides this effect upon the person who 
creates the art work, there is another and 
very significant result. The original ex- 
perience was vital for the one who ex- 
pressed it because of what happened to his 
spirit. It was, in other words, a personal, 
internal affair. But the art expression, 
giving the experience an external form, 
can now be shared and enjoyed by others. 
The song, the dance, the picture which 
rose in the artist because of the stirring 
within his soul, are now placed before the 
world for it to use or to reject. 

There is both a gain and a loss in this 
condition. The gain lies in the fact that 
the beautiful original experience may now 
be shared by many people. Art always 
makes evident and passes on to others the 
vision that the rare soul has experienced. 
This is the generous, the sharing or social 
aspect of art. 
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The loss appears when we find other 
people contenting themselves solely with 
the external expression without being 
curious or interested as to the inner ex- 
perience which brought that expression 
into being. This is partly because they 
have not created the work, partly because 
they perhaps have not undergone the 
same experiences which occasioned it, but 
probably mainly because they have not 
approached the artist's expression in the 
proper manner. The appreciation of any 
art demands a certain spirit of leisureli- 
ness, of quiet, of receptivity, of losing 
oneself in contemplation. The hurried 
traveler rushing through an art gallery, 
the speeding automobilist tearing up a 
hill, the listener at a concert who can not 
wait until a selection is concluded—none 
of these can get the message of the paint- 
ing, the sunset, or the song. It may not 
be necessary to write a poem in order to 
appreciate poetry, to attempt a water 
color sketch to appreciate painting, or to 
compose a song in order to appreciate 
music; it may not be essential to have 
visited the scenes depicted, or to have 
lived in many lands or under varied condi- 
tions, much as each of these experiences 
would help in understanding and evaluat- 
ing these art expressions; but it is certain 
that much of the beauty of nature and 
life, even the most remote, comes to the 
quiet listening ear, the seeing, observing 
eye, and the spirit that pauses and con- 
siders. 

This long introduction to our discussion 
of newer tendencies in school music teach- 
ing is intended to emphasize the steadily 
growing conception that music should be 
in the school curriculum primarily for ex- 
panding the interpretation of life through 
understanding the experiences of many 
sensitive musical souls, and that thus our 
own lives will be made richer, our emo- 
tions will be raised to higher levels, and 
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our spirits will be exalted. For many 
years educators, oftentimes including the 
musicians themselves, have advocated 
music in the school for reasons which are 
now considered subsidiary to this larger 
aim. Sometimes music was included for 
the recreation it gave to children who 
seemed naturally to like it. More often 
it was praised for its disciplinary values, 
comparable to the discipline of arithmetic 
and language. Again, administrators have 
frequently found a place for music in their 
programs because of the desirable social 
results of singing or playing. Lately 
certain advocates have called attention to 
the unusual vocational possibilities of 
music. All of these and other ethical, 
patriotic, and generally cultural aspects 
might well be cited. But if we are to 
look for the unique contribution which 
music should make, it is to be found in the 
service described at the outset—the ton- 
ing up of the spirit by the stirring or re- 
newing of joy in a beautiful experience. 
There are four approaches to this end, 
through four phases of music instruction. 
We may conceive of music as a great cen- 
tral room in a palace, which may be 
entered by four doors—the doors of song, 
of instrument playing, or technical study, 
and of listening. All of these approaches 
can give much the same sort of develop- 
ment in the understanding and love of 
music, but each has its own peculiar con- 
tribution to make, and each has a valuable 
place in the general scheme of music 
education. From song singing should 
come that joy which results from attempt- 
ing to create any beautiful thing which is 
based upon a vital experience. From in- 
strumental study should come a joy like 
that from song singing, except that the 
expression is through a new medium and 
one that extends beyond our own body. 
From listening should come the joy of 
finding in another's expression a reinforce- 
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ment or expansion of our own experience, 
which possibly we ourselves have never 
been able to express adequately. From 
technical study should come the joy of 
understanding and mastering the details 
which are used somewhat blindly in 
song singing, instrumental study, appre- 
ciation. Each child should have some ex- 
perience in every one of these four phases 
of music. 

Any child will naturally modulate his 
voice in speaking, and will, when alone, 
utter sounds which are songlike at least 
in embryo. All normal children sing as 
soon as they come in contact with a good 
model; and any child who is not hindered 
by being told that his parents are unmusi- 
cal, or that being able to sing is a gift, can 
with patience and the right surroundings 
be taught to sing in tune and so pleasantly 
that he himself and others will enjoy 
listening to it. The fundamental thing 
in all musical development is ability to 
sing and it is the first duty of parents and 


teachers to see that the little child sings 
in tune and with a sweet tone. 

Just as every good home should surround 
the child with orderly and _ beautiful 
furnishings, so it should enable him to 


hear beautiful music. The child who 
hears lovely phonograph records and the 
better radio selections will probably grow 
up with good musical taste, especially if 
he has been properly helped with his 
singing. But in all of this listening there 
is just as much need for selection and 
guidance as there is in reading and paint- 
ing and rules of conduct. 

It is simple and natural to play upon a 
musical instrument and every child should 
have his opportunity. We are learning 
that there are a number of simple instru- 
ments such as glasses and bells, marimbas 
and soft-sounding drums and rattles which 
can be played upon almost without formal 
instruction and which serve as excellent 
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introductions to the more developed in- 
struments. The great impetus toward in- 
strumental instruction in the schools 
makes it seem possible that it will not 
be long before the great mass of this in- 
struction which is now carried on pri- 
vately at great waste of time, moncy, effort, 
and especially of musical results, will be 
transferred with wonderful gains in every 
line to the public schools. 

When our other three approaches are 
properly developed we shall recognize a 
great delight in the right kind of technical 
study. It must come after the child 
feels the need for it and must not be too 
long delayed. It is now quite well 
agreed that the first grade and much, if 
not all, of the second should be devoted to 
song singing, listening, and playing upon 
simple instruments, and that technical 
study should not be emphasized until the 
third grade. Having once been begun it 
should be pursued intensively until at 
the end of the sixth grade the ordinary 
child will have attained enough command 
of reading and writing music so that there- 
after his gain in skills will come from 
employing his technical equipment in 
acquiring greater facility in singing, lis- 
tening, and playing. 

With such a foundation as we have out- 
lined, the schools should be ready to 
furnish in the junior high school a much 
finer specialized treatment of music than 
we have yet had. The next few years 
will witness astounding developments in 
the performance of vocal and instrumental 
music and intelligent and appreciative 
listening to music. But throughout it 
all if we are to realize the unique contri- 
bution which music has to make to the 
curriculum we must keep to the principles 
enunciated in our opening paragraphs. 
Music must serve primarily to develop a 
sympathetic and joyous appreciation of 
great emotional experiences. 





PROBLEMS OF THE FINE ARTS AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


By THe ComMiITTEE ON Fine Arts 


fy} arts are basic in life. 


“% ¢ | They are rooted in the so- 
kat cial structuré and are finally 
Wa Nagel} an expression of it. Archi- 
tecture, music, poetry, the dance, the 
drama, painting, and sculpture have a 
common origin in experience and present 
a varied expression of the life of man. 
In the cradle song the ocean rocks gently, 
it swells powerfully in the skyscraper 
masterpiece; the poets have gathered into 
rhythm our concept of English soul and 
soil; the dark dancer on a lonely stage 
with her own body becomes the tropical 
jungle and the ancestral hates. 

These are treasures of a phase of life 
which has never gone to college. The 
college has wanted the learning part of 


The university has always reflected its 
environment. When we were more con- 
cerned with religion than now, learning 
was religious; when we were more intent 
on the qualities of gentle life, the world 
of study had a leisure long since lost. The 
university leads in the advancement of 
learning, but it follows insofar as it is no 
more than a summary of the accretions of 
our life. 

As we examine the world which presses 
on the college from without, what are 
the changing currents which tend toward 
new opportunities for development of the 
creative power in higher education? 

One sign of a new emphasis is the tenta- 
tive reaction against science. The relent- 
lessness of scientific pursuits and of ma- 
chine dominance fosters a protest of the 


submerged seeking compensation, an 
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the personality, to subject it strictly to 
the learning process. Resistance to this 
cutting apart of personality is inevitable, 
and it is the fact of this resistance which 
justifies a review of the relationship 
between learning and the arts. 

We do not here attempt to define the 
term fine arts, adopting for the present 
the traditional meaning of the seven arts. 
Nor does this discussion differentiate be- 
tween college and university, since our 
chief concern is with an interchangeable 
quality upon the undergraduate level. 
Within these limitations, in the following 
paragraphs we have enumerated for pur- 
poses of general discussion certain factors 
fundamental in considering the problem of 
fine arts and higher education. 


eagerness for simple human vitality. Con- 
sequently we have primitive art, formless 
music. The sentimentality of the photo- 
play, the personal aura which glows from 
the radio, the advertisements, the col- 
umnists, and the press are evidence that 
the primitive rather than the scientific 
mind is in control. 

Students with this background come to 
the college without that fierce desire for 
self-improvement which characterized a 
less sophisticated generation. With com- 
fort, with social and economic security, 
with vocational assurance, what else is 
needful? Nothing except spiritual sta- 
bility. The college youth, in spite of his 
reputation, feels emotionally insecure. 
His elders have put upon him an undue 
weight of unsolved questions in love, 
personal happiness, and social adjust- 
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ment. The imperative quest for him is the 
inner search. The data for this search 
are found in speculative subjects, and 
those most adapted to his years are 
religion and art. Religion is a coin worn 
smooth in the handling; adult use has 
taken away its mystery and crusading 
value. But the arts have the desirable 
untarnished quality. They seem to hold 
an answer to the inner question. In this 
spirit, the college student turns to the 
arts for an account of the meaning of the 
world to man. 

Not only the changing spirit of the 
student argues for new fields in college 
education; the change in numbers must 
be reckoned with as well. Upon an in- 


In what measure does the school respond 
to the influences of a changing environ- 
ment? The honors plan, the reaction from 
extra-curricular activities, and the inter- 
school migrations are important measures 
of response. Such experiments are omens 
of a return to an artistic concept of educa- 
tion. The individual puts more of him- 
self into his work and takes upon him- 
self that search for perfection which is 
creative. 

The failure of education in the past to 
provide creative outlet is substantial 
reason for the growth of forms of com- 
pensation. Memory work, analysis, and 
the lecture method, acting upon moderate 
mentalities, have produced an extra-cur- 
ricular personality. This distorted giant, 
with its big games, transcontinental 
trips, and week-ends away from college, 
stands up now before a stripling with a 


Where practical issues begin depends on 


the point of view. The proponents 
always say that the arts are life and 
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stitution inherited as an aristocracy the 
tremendous present-day influx thrusts a 
miniature democracy. To this infusion 
of all types of personality the older forms 
of education must be adapted. 

Another factor is the influence upon the 
colleges of the great educational founda- 
tions, whose example and economic sup- 
port have become determinants in educa- 
tion. It is significant that two such 
agencies have announced their interest in 
the development of work in the arts. 

All these forces are working for change 
in our colleges and universities at a time 
when standardization is becoming irk- 
some, when difference from the standard 
begins to seem more and more desirable. 


sling shot. Can self-expression in work 
save the student? 

The insistence of self-expression, even in 
higher educational circles, harks back to 
the training of the child. The unrepressed 
child of freedom, who was himself the 
center of the home, is now old enough to 
go to college. His interests were the 
motivation of the elementary school, and 
as an adolescent he was encouraged in his 
projects and urged to develop his per- 
sonality. In proportion as he can not 
change his nature by entering the gates 
of the college, the college has to per- 
mit him to continue working through 
the expressionism in which he has devel- 
oped. 

It is through the action of these in- 
fluences congenial to the arts that we 
reach the practical issues in the relation of 
the fine arts to higher education. 


reality. This is near enough to the truth 
to indicate that they are educational 
structure, not ornament. Wherever the 
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function of art is viewed as superficial, 
art Can not come. 

For evidence of the present general 
status of the arts in education it is only 
necessary to observe the position of the 
arts in the powerful voluntary organiza- 
tions of higher education. The reader has 
but to examine the reports of the various 
American associations of universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges, university professors 
and teachers of education to discover that 
only a single one of these organizations 
devotes to the arts so much as a permanent 
committee, occasional papers, discussion 
at annual meetings, and any expenditure 
of money. If all the surveys of higher 
education and the thinking of all the 
regional standardizing agencies were 
added, the proportion of recognition 
would not be materially changed. 

Is it reasonable for the educational world 
to wait for the time when representatives 
of the several arts are prepared to enter 
with their programs completed, ready for 
adoption? It will then be too late for 
education to come halfway in formulating 
a basic conception of the educational 
function of the arts. Artists who think 
in terms of a few specific concessions will 
in the end contribute less to the solution 
of the problem than educators would give. 

A philosophy of education in the arts 
will be concerned primarily with liberal 
education and not with the making of 
artists. The development of the artist is 
outside of our present resources, both in 
the technique and the circumstances neces- 
sary for exceptional people. In this con- 
nection, it is necessary to disabuse many 
minds of the idea that study of the arts 
means the sending forth of vast numbers of 
solo performers to make bows before 
crowded houses. Like any other plan of 
education, it may have vocational possi- 
bilities and must be readjusted con- 
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tinually in accordance with available 
jobs. But essentially it means only, that 
a way of life may be opened for those 
articulate in the media of art. 

This concept of education means a 
revision of the popular idea as to the 
place of technique in the arts. Technique 
is often regarded as a mindless repetition 
which establishes habits of motor re- 
sponse. It must then become common 
knowledge that playing the piano is done 
not with the hands but with the whole 
past experience; that dancing is not an 
affair of the feet, but of the reaction to 
life; that we see paintings not with the 
eyes but with the intelligence. The 
business of acquiring technique is the 
business of total personality and must not 
be dissociated from the thinking capacity. 
For purposes of discussion, let it be agreed 
that architects and painters, musicians, 
teachers of theatre art and the dance must 
cut the drudgery of cast drawing, copying 
designs, piano and voice practice, making 
costumes, executing arm exercises, and 
so on, to the exact equivalent of that 
elementary drudgery already sanctioned 
by the college. This regrettable repeti- 
tion of secondary-school procedure, found 
in foreign languages begun after high 
school, in beginning courses in the prin- 
ciples of philosophy, sociology, and eco- 
nomics, in laboratory work in beginning 
science, and in all the similar waste 
motion of first essays in literary and social 
criticism, the college has found no way to 
eliminate. The arts have no more than 
the ordinary handicap and have the same 
incentive to reduce it to lower terms. 

As to the whole vexed question of 
courses in practicum on a college basis, it 
is not perceived by those who raise it, 
that when courses in history and appre- 
ciation are established, everything else is 
potentially there; that by following ordi- 
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nary educational procedure, we come in 
time to theory, practicum, demonstration, 
and opportunity for creative experiment. 
This sequence is followed in science, agri- 
culture, home economics, and education. 
Otherwise, what results could have been 
obtained? 

The arts may be assimilated in the col- 
lege course about in proportion as the 
content involved in each particular field 
of art is objective. Architecture is sub- 
stantially established on a college basis. 
It has the pure quality of the objective 
and may be thought of in terms of its 
materials and their uses. Music and 
poetry have the same quality of precise 
and objective form, although they are 
freighted with associations. Drama is a 
border state. In painting, sculpture, and 
the dance the difficulty increases in ratio 
with the increase in the subjective ele- 
ment. These forms of expression can not 
be independent in themselves, but are 
compounded of personal experience, asso- 
Cciations, likenesses to something else, and 
prejudice. To those onlookers who do 
not know the difference between a piece 
of immature self-exhibitionism and a well- 
reflected comment on life, no message is 
conveyed through these arts until canons 
of judgment are made for them. 

Conflicts can be avoided by confining 
our work to the past, but if we view the 
arts as historic continuity, such limitation 
is untenable. Modern art is a reflection 


Science and Religion supplement each other. 
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of the life around us. The college is 
under bond to give us standards for the 
evaluation of all phases of life. In some 
fields, including the field of the arts, this 
means contemporary problems. 

Growth in the arts depends upon an 
ever-widening circle of information and 
practice which should try to intensify our 
unlikeness and satisfy many ranges of 
thought and taste. If, therefore, the 
arts become an administrative problem 
for the college, subject matter so heavy 
with content should induce flexible ex- 
periment. The use of eleven instead of 
nine months of the year by arrangements 
for work, travel, exchange privileges, and 
the use of neighboring facilities are possi- 
bilities which, with other devices, might 
be used in many combinations. The 


tendency to isolation among artists may 
doubtless be counteracted by the participa- 
tion of larger numbers, and a working 
agreement of all the arts under the same 


literal or metaphorical roof is known to 
be possible. It is conceivable further 
that sociology, history, psychology, reli- 
gion, or any subject which is occupied 
with the interpretation of life might well 
find contact with the arts, even in our 
specialized regime. 

Meanwhile, a wider general, non- 
specialized knowledge and discussion of 
the matters involved would be useful to 
the fine arts and to higher education. 


They are the two pillars of the 


portal through which the human soul enters the world where the divinity resides. 


toward this mental attitude... . 


If the signs of the times do not deceive then there is a universal drift 
This drift I call the New Reformation. 


——MICHAEL PUPIN. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 
JULY 29-AUGUST 7, 1928 


By ETHEL J. 


allay 


J}/HE mediaeval and picturesque 
= e city of Prague, capitol of the 

fay | ret new Czechoslovakian republic, 

IAG was the setting for the sixth 
meetin g of the International Art Congress. 
In this center of intellectual and cultural 
life, a living museum of architecture and 
antiquities, were gathered some thirty- 
five hundred persons interested in art to 
give and take ideas. There were repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world, with 
the largest delegation, about one-third of 
the entire membership, coming from the 
United States. 

The subjects discussed might be classi- 
fied under the divisions of design and 
handicrafts, color, psychological tests, 
and modern tendencies in art education. 
“Design as a Source 
All agreed 


The first topic was 
of Inspiration in Handicraft.”’ 
there should be a close correlation between 
design and handicrafts and that design was 


an integral part of any craft product. Or 
as the English phrased it, “Only through 
experiment in design on materials can 
children learn the basis of art.”’ 

In view of this close coordination be- 
tween design and handicrafts what should 
be the professional training of the teach- 
ers? Professor Holden of Leeds College 
answered this question by saying, ‘The 
professional training of art teachers should 
go hand in hand with the technical sylla- 
bus, after the teacher has acquired the 
requisite knowledge to grasp the full im- 
~ portance of the training.’’ On the same 
subject Dudley Heath said, ‘“The training 
of teachers, as specialists in craft work, 
should include historical, psychological, 
and economic study in relation to the 
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craft, so that the attitude of mind will be 
made sympathetic toward the purpose and 
expressional quality of the work pro- 
duced.”’ 

In the discussion of color, its importance 
and methods of teaching, Professor B. 
Hnatek, of Prague, presented a paper on 
the standardization of color—the selec- 
tion of a group of colors which would be 
known as standard throughout the world. 
Although it was generally agreed that 
such a step would be an advantage to 
industry, to schools, to science, and to 
art, and would have economic importance 
and facilitate international trade, how this 
standardization was to be accomplished 
called forth some disagreement. Should 
it be based on an American five-color 
system or a German color theory involv- 
ing eight colors? This subject will prob- 
ably receive further discussion in the 1932 
Congress at Vienna. 

An interesting subject, attended and 
presented largely by Germans, was the 
discussion of the results of psychological 
research and new tendencies in art educa- 
tion. Professor O. Wulf of Berlin said, 
‘The new tendencies in regard to drawing 
instruction for children and young people 
aim at allowing the creative talent to have 
full play. In place of a systematic course 
of instruction, one supplies only a series 
of stimulating exercises. The result is 
childish expressionistic art.’" There must 
be a clear conception of the creative facul- 
ties of the children and this can only be 
supplied by considering the psychologi- 
cal factors which go to form these creative 
faculties. The task is to supplement the 
earlier system of entire freedom by a course 
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basgd on the technique of drawing to give 
clarity of vision to the child. 

The full truth and significance of the 
statement, “Drawing serves as a 
language,’ was made evident in the ex- 
hibition of art work from elementary and 
professional schools of the various coun- 
tries. My personal impressions of this ex- 
position can best be given in terms of some 
few outstanding influences, either eco- 
nomic, international, or personal, which 
have left strong imprints upon the art of 
the country. One of the most evident, in 
the writer’s opinion, was the economic 
influence upon the drawing taught in 
many schools. There were cases which 
showed clearly that the ideas of the child 
were too often determined by the activi- 
ties of the adult. For example, the dis- 
play from Paris was largely design, very 
elaborate and colorful. Paris is a city of 
designs, even to the designing of small 
paper bags for pins or buttons. The 
course in drawing is based on the training 
of designers for the economic life of the 
state. In some European countries the 
entire art course from kindergarten to 
trade school is concerned with embroidery 
or weaving. For the child with imagina- 
tion or a desire to create, no other means 
of expression are offered. 

A pitiable example of the influence of 
one nation upon another was found in 
the exhibit of the Japanese. They had 
tried to teach American school art with as 
little success as we should have in teach- 
ing the old Japanese designs. By so doing 
they had lost all of those delightful 
Japanese characteristics which we have 
greatly admired in their art. 

A most potent factor in art teaching has 
been the widespread influence of Professor 
Franz Cizek of Vienna, whose leadership 
for the last thirty years in creative child 
art has been recognized in both Europe 
and America. He believes that the inborn 
creative powers of the child should de- 
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velop freely and unhampered. Through 
the recent educational reforms in Austria, 
the teaching of art has taken on a de- 
cidedly new turn. The creative factor is 
becoming the basis for all instruction and 
teachers are given freedom to carry out 
new ideas and experiments. One of 
interest to many was the musical design 
of Professor Oskar Reiner of Vienna. He 
interprets a musical composition in terms 
of line, form, and color. Some unusually 
beautiful designs and color effects were 
exhibited. I found this same degree of 
freedom being allowed in the schools of 
Germany, where some interesting experi- 
ments based largely upon psychological 
and unconscious reactions of the child 
were being conducted. 

The American exhibition was, on the 
whole, not so “‘modern’’ as some of the 
other special exhibits nor did it show any 
influence of training the child for an 
economic life. We emphasized art in- 
struction for the cultural development ot 
the child. It would be provincial indeed 
to feel that ‘‘Europe has nothing to teach 
us,’” but we have cause for pride in our 
showing at Prague, and gratification in 
the interest which it aroused. 

There are, no doubt, many varied opin- 
ions relative to the benefits and disad- 
vantages of this Art Congress. But the 
stimulating and beneficial effects of such 
a gathering must be obvious in the pro- 
motion of international friendship and the 
development of international-mindedness. 
Teachers who attended return to their 
respective posts with a renewed feeling of 
confidence and optimism regarding the 
development of art in America. The 
hope for an original art seems largely 
dependent upon our objectives in art 
education. Such a meeting brings us to 
the full realization that art is an ever- 
growing thing and that our objectives 
must not only meet the needs of to-day, 
but anticipate some future growth. 





SCIENCE VIA SUFFRAGE 


By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


This article was written for the Department of Preschool, Elementary and Adolescent Education, but in 
view of its interest to all Journat readers it is included in the body of the Journat.—Editor’s note. 







rH O-DAY we pride ourselves, no 

2) doubt legitimately, upon hav- 
CX ing attained a degree of de- 
Were Nga) mocracy and upon having en- 
tered the age of science. Important 
achievements, both; but sources of new 
problems and difficulties unfelt in earlier 
ages. Indeed, our democracy and our 
science are coming into sharp conflict, 
notwithstanding their essential depend- 
ence upon each other. 

Note first that science has grown with 
the progressive division of labor in society 
at large and the progressive specialization 
within the field of scholarship and re- 
search. This specialization has been made 
possible by an increased productivity and 
consequent material wealth, by an un- 
precedented diffusion of education, and by 
improved means of communication. This 
specialization has in turn created numerous 
experts who know more in their respective 
fields than was ever known before, and 
who may speak authoritatively about 
matters regarding which the rest of us are 
in utter and vacuous ignorance. 

Note next that along with the increased 
productivity of our economic efforts, 
with the diffusion of education, and with 
the bettered means of communication, our 
democracy has given each adult not only 
a voice and a vote, but some leisure, some 
vocabulary, some shreds of knowledge, 
some opportunity to force his opinions 
upon the attention of his neighbors in 
ever-widening circles—and an exaggerated 
notion of the importance of his private 
views. Our democracy, in liberating us 
from the tyrannies of the past and giving 
all individuals an equal share in the sov- 
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ereignty, has cultivated the quaint notion 
that along with the vote we share equally 
our common or total wisdom. The 
principle of ‘‘freedom of speech,”’ in- 
tended to prevent usurpations by those in 
power and to protect minority interest, 
has become curiously transformed into 
the doctrine that ‘‘one man’s opinion is as 
good as another’’—which is sheer non- 
sense, unless it means that all opinions 
are equally futile. 

A corollary of this conception of de- 
mocracy is a glorification of majority opin- 
ion, not merely as an indication of popular 
preference, but as an embodiment of truth, 
beauty, and virtue. And from this has 
come a violent disparagement of minority 
views, whether of ignorant and irresponsi- 
ble deviates, or of experts who happen to 
know more about a subject than all the 
rest of us put together. The development 
is of course not quite so simple; it has 
not been direct and it has involved many 
other factors. The net result, however, 
is an actual conflict between the vote of 
the layman and the judgments of the 
scientist on a number of issues that are 
close to our daily life and to the vitality 
of our culture. 

Last November a referendum vote in 
Arkansas, that is, the voice of the “‘peo- 
ple’’, ordered teachers in all schools 
and institutions of learning supported in 
whole or in part by public funds to desist 
forthwith and to refrain thenceforth 
from teaching ‘‘the theory or doctrine 
that mankind ascended or descended from 
a lower order of animals,’’ or from adopt- 
ing or using ‘‘a textbook that teaches’’ 
such a theory or doctrine. Millions the 
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world over know of Tennessee only as 
the place where the legislature directs 
teachers of biology to avoid a considera- 
tion of evolution before their classes. 
Several of our sovereign states similarly 
obey the voice of the voter, or of his repre- 
sentative in the legislature, by hiding from 
the students what competent scholars and 
thinkers have to say on the subject of 
organic development. In many states 
the legislature has prescribed not only the 
subjects that are to be taught in the public 
schools, but certain specific doctrines that 
are to be taught. In many states, legisla- 
tures and official lay boards specify the 
“‘facts’’ to be omitted from history. 

Before legislatures and city councils, 
before lay commissions, and before the 
general electorate through referendum 
there have been presented for decision 
numerous issues upon which the untrained 
layman, however intelligent, is quite 
incapable of forming judgments. We 
have been asked to decide—by vote— 
whether tuberculin testing is useful, 
desirable, or injurious; whether bacteria 
are ever the cause of disease; whether the 
general use of iodin is safe or helpful in 
the prevention of simple goitre; whether 
cowpox vaccination is safe or desirable or 
helpful in preventing smallpox; the effect 
of alcoholic drink and of tobacco upon 
the liver; whether the earth is flat or 
round; and the value of pi. The anti- 
evolution legislation differs from the body 
of such legislation only in that it received 
wide publicity and scornful laughter 
from those who were either unconcerned 
or out of sympathy with the specific pur- 
pose of the laws. 

From time to time the voice of 
democracy is called upon to decide what 
is true or good through another instru- 
ment of the public, namely, the courts. 
In recent weeks there has been dragging 
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before the federal court in Brooklyn a 
grand jury indictment of Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett on the charge of using the United 
States mails for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing obscenity. The corpus delicti is a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Sex Side of Life,”’ 
written by Mrs. Dennett some eleven 
years ago and first published in the 
Medical Review of Reviews. In the fore- 
word to this article Mrs. Dennett described 
her vain search in the available literature 
for something suitable to place in the 
hands of her own adolescent children and 
her determination to write what she con- 
sidered useful for the purpose. One need 
not go into the contents of this pamphlet 
to consider what is implied—for democ- 
racy and for science—in the fact that the 
author is not only put to great annoyance 
and expense of time and money, but also 
in serious jeopardy of conviction as a 
criminal and of the attendant penalties, 
for having ‘‘used the mails’’ to disseminate 
what the medical profession at least, and 
the best informed educators, have long 
accepted as commonplace teaching. 

In the course of the argument before 
the court, the defender of the public 
interests declared that he was not con- 
cerned with the soundness or truthfulness 
of the statements as scientific facts: he 
was concerned with the possible harm the 
teachings might do to hypothetical young 
people. This is significant not because it 
presumes the right of the law to establish 
a censorship for the protection of the 
young, but because it sets up criteria of 
public welfare and of the needs of youth 
in terms of obviously partisan or sectarian 
dogma that deliberately flouts the scien- 
tific advances in modern times, and because 
it denies to the public (and especially to 
the young), in the name of law and order, 
free access to scientific knowledge. 

As this is being written the motion to 
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quash the indictment is under advisement 
with a hearing set for the presentation of 
a dozen ‘‘representative witnesses’’ by 
each side. The court is apparently anxious 
to do full justice to both the defendant 
and the public, and needs a great deal of 
advice. How he is to get helpful advice 
from ‘“‘representative’’ citizens it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, unless it is assumed that 
the ‘‘public’’ is competent, by a show of 
hands, to reveal the correct answers to a 
host of extremely technical and compli- 
cated psychological, pedagogical, physio- 
logical, and psychiatric problems. As 
it is, we may be sure that the lawyers will 
carefully select their respective dozens so 
that those in each group will be perfectly 
unanimous, and the court will be left 
where it started. The decision will 
probably go not by numbers, nor by the 
detailed scrutiny of technical facts and 
judgments, but by the court’s impression 
as to what the ‘‘public’’ wants. 

Our republic entered upon its career 
under the leadership of a pack of rebels 
and heretics. For a century we gloried 
in an attitude that encouraged inquiry 
and respected individual judgment in 
terms of the right of the individual to 
think for himself, in terms of the need to 
guard the future against domination by 
intrenched power or authority, whether 
of church or state, whether of a class or of 
the majority. To-day we are faced with 
a new type of heresy hunting. Those in 
authority or power are still likely to draw 
upon themselves disrespectful ridicule if 
they pursue heresy as false teaching. We 
are rather complacent, however, when 
those who are able to do so impose upon 
us an orthodoxy in terms of safe teaching. 
Yet there is no essential difference in prin- 
ciple. In the past it has been assumed that 
the truth or falsity of teaching is important 
because it affects conduct or salvation. 
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In the Dennett case the assumption seems 
to be that some ideas are wicked regard- 
less of whether they are true or false. 

It has long been a matter of common 
gossip that in Boston there is a tacit 
agreement between the public officials on 
the one hand and certain unofficial censors 
of public morals and the book dealers on 
the other, whereby the public is protected 
against the open sale of books that might 
be harmful. There is no way of knowing 
what Tom Paine and Tom Jefferson would 
think of this; it would be interesting to 
find out how many of the college men and 
women residing in the former Hub are 
smarting under this unofficial guardian- 
ship of their morals. Are the sons and 
daughters of the American Revolution 
plotting to overthrow this arrogant in- 
vasion of the principles for which their 
fathers bled and died? Do the educated 
people the country over want postal in- 
spectors or police officers to prescribe for 
them the limits of their reading, or specify 
for them the character of the drama they 
are to witness? 

From the point of view of our presumed 
concern for democracy and science, there 
is another side to the picture. Do we 
ourselves feel competent to prescribe for 
others what they should or should not 
know, or think, or believe, or read, or see 
on the stage and screen? Are we prepared 
to advise the members of the legislature 
as to the facts to be included in the history 
and physiology textbooks which the 
children of the state are to use in school? 
Are we satisfied that we alone have the 
truth and that wisdom will die with us? 

Last year the state legislature of Florida 
appointed a committee of *‘fundamental- 
ists’’ to ‘‘purge’’ the libraries of the state 
university and the state college for women 
of scientific and psychological books not 
in accord with the committee's views of 
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what is good for students. In Tennessee 
a bill was introduced to repeal the famous 
““‘monkey’’ statute—and was promptly 
voted down. In some states that have 
no ‘‘anti-evolution’’ laws, teachers have 
been quietly removed from their positions, 
without redress, for holding obnoxious 
““views.’" In one state the trustees of a 
state college were prevailed upon by an 
organized church group to order the 
librarian to remove certain books from 
the reach of students—chiefly books on 
biological subjects. In several of these 
cases there has been no publicity or agita- 
tion whatever. These acts represent a 
defiant, if surreptitious, usurpation of 
power in violation of our most precious 
traditions. They are at the same time 
acts performed in perfectly good faith by 
men we may call fanatics, if we like, but 
men actuated, like the federal prosecuting 
attorney in the case of Mrs. Dennett, by a 
sincere desire to protect young people 
from serious injury. 

It is not necessary to discuss the ‘‘dan- 
gers’’ which these men fear, to see that 
such censorship by the non-expert implies 
two things that are, to say the least 
debatable: First, that a part of the public 
needs to be protected against “‘false doc- 
trine’’ or against ‘“‘unwholesome teach- 
ing."’ Second, that certain groups, by 
virtue of their good intentions, or by 
virtue of belonging to some special class, 
church, organization, or other orthodoxy, 
are both competent to decide what is 
sound and safe, and warranted in imposing 
their beliefs or convictions upon the rest 
of us. It we should reverse the selection 
of censored and censoring, how many of 
us would accept the relationship in 
principle? 

As to the first assumption, we no doubt 
have, as a community, some obligation 
to children and the mentally immature. 
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‘he obligation, however, is not to indoc- 
trinate them with the “‘truth’’ ofa particu- 
lar church or party or sect or class. As to 
the competence of any self-selected group 
—or of the majority of our fellows—to 
determine for the rest of us what is well 
for us to know or believe, the proposal 
needs but to be made in terms of anything 
about which we care, to reveal its absur- 
dity and untenability. 

Certainly no educated man or woman in 
this country who has cultivated any 
special technical knowledge or competence 
can admit that a vote of the ‘‘public’’ has 
any validity in his or her special field. 
Are we willing then to accept a referendum 
vote, or a jury vote, or a board of com- 
missioners vote, or a legislative vote on 
what items should be allowed in text- 
books, newspapers, magazines? Are we 
willing, for ourselves, to accept a ma- 
jority vote of the entire electorate as to 
the soundness or validity of Newton's 
mathematics, or Lamarck’s theory of 
heredity, or Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, 
or Marx's theory of surplus value? 

In our private affairs, as well as in the 
intelligent administration of public affairs, 
we are learning to depend more and more 
upon the expert judgment of trained and 
experienced specialists. Every little 
while, however, we let some interested 
group, Official or unofficial, impose its 
special dogma through the use of our 
democratic machinery. In this way we 
accumulate laws and regulations, and 
administrative orders that have all the 
force of law, without reference to expert 
knowledge, and yield to them all the 
sanctions of a majority vote. 

It would seem important to separate as 
sharply as our vision may permit the 
questions which we may hope to answer 
with the aid of scientific knowledge and 
expert study, from those regarding which 
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there must always be a division of interests 
and preferences, not to say prejudices and 
clouded motives. As to the former, we 
must learn to accept decisions by experts— 
with two qualifications. First, we must 
bear in mind that scientific knowledge 
must be expected to change, and the de- 
cisions of any given moment must not be 
so thoroughly entrenched in laws and in- 
stitutions as to prevent adjustments indi- 
cated by fuller knowledge and changing 
conditions. Second, it should be recog- 
nized that even decisions of experts, made 
with the fullest knowledge available, 
with the best of intentions, may come into 
conflict with substantial interests, which 
should be given the fullest and freest 
possible opportunity to protest and to 
demand revision, adjustment, or compro- 
mise. As a corollary, perhaps, to this is 
the possibility that experts can make 
mistakes and can be unduly influenced, 
being in certain respects like the rest of 
the population; and their decisions must 
be accepted with the limitations demanded 
by considerations of divergent interests 
and the ever-present possibility of new 
light coming forth from unexpected sources. 
Applying this specifically to educational 
matters (including such need as there 
may be for ‘“‘protecting the young,” 
conceded for the sake of the argument), 
decisions as to procedure and subject 
matter and curriculum should, first, be 
made by those competent to form expert 
judgments; and second, be maintained as 
always subject to revision, because of the 
growth of new knowledge, the appearance 
of new conditions, new techniques, and 


so on, and because of the importance of 
minority rights and interests that need 
quite as much to be safeguarded as the 
morals of those who might be hurt by 
science. 

As to the questions which must be left 
for decision by vote, there should always 
be the utmost freedom of thought and of 
expression, both in any agitation for the 
adoption of general policies that concern 
the public, and in criticism or protest for 
the interests or views of the minority. 
In both cases, that is, we have to get back 
to the fundamental and indispensable 
principles of free speech as formulated in 
our Bill of Rights. 

Most of us are not greatly disturbed 
when various kinds of official and un- 
official censorships make themselves 
ridiculous, or are applied to matters that 
do not concern us deeply or closely. We 
need to consider, however, whether we 
are willing to accept the control of public 
agencies affecting research, the advance- 
ment of knowledge, the diffusion of in- 
formation or of the results of research, by 
partisan or biased groups for the promo- 
tion of their own doctrines or private pur- 
poses. When our feelings or prejudices 
run high, we are likely to identify our 
opinions with common sense, especially 
where they come in conflict with those of 
the expert; and then we are likely to 
succumb to the comfortable faith in the 
voice of the people—in so far as it coin- 
cides with our own views. However we 
may justify what has been done, this will 
insure us neither the blessings of 
democracy nor those of science. 








THE PSYCHIATRIST IN THE COLLEGE 


By WINIFRED RICHMOND 







(ar HE last two decades have seen 
As oy many innovations in our col- 
he } leges, not only in curricula, 
ie 
Bll methods of teaching, and 
288 of administration, but also in the 
conception of the duties and the relation 
of the college to its student body. More 
and more we are coming to realize that 
college students are human beings to be 
apprehended in all their relationships, 
including their potentialities for future 
adjustment to varying life situations. 
The medical department has long been 
recognized as a necessary adjunct to the 
academic faculty. In accordance with the 
newer conception of the function of the 
college, the personnel department has 
grown up, psychological tests of various 
kinds and vocational guidance programs 
have been instituted. But all this work, 
elaborate as it is in many quarters, has 
served only to uncover the need for some- 
thing further, and accordingly in some 
institutions, comparatively few as yet, 
the psychiatrist or the mental hygienist 
has come upon the scene. But just what 
is the psychiatrist, what is his function 
and the need for his services in the college? 
The psychiatrist is the specialist in 
human behavior. From his primary in- 
terest in ‘‘insanity,’’ nervous breakdowns, 
and mental abnormalities of one kind or 
another, he has passed to an interest in 
mental health, in the prevention of failures 
and breakdowns, and in the promotion of 
human efficiency and human happiness. 
His function in the college is to help the 
student to a better understanding of him- 
self, to the end that his adjustment to 
college life may be such as to enable him 
to get the most out of it and to put the 
most into it. The question remains, how 
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- psychiatrist for interviews. 


great is the need for this type of work in 
the modern college, and how does it differ 
from the work of the dean or that of the 
psychologist? In attempting an answer 
to this question, the writer has drawn 
upon three sources: articles published 
from time to time in Mental Hygiene deal- 
ing with the work of the psychiatrist or 
the mental hygiene department in col- 
leges where such service has been estab- 
lished; answers to a questionnaire sent to 
the thirteen colleges known to the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene as 
maintaining psychiatric service at the 
present time; and her own experience in 
teaching a class in mental hygiene in 
George Washington University for the 
past five years. 

The first institution of higher education 
to embark upon a full-fledged psychiatric 
program appears to have been Vassar, 
where a consulting psychiatrist was em- 
ployed in 1923. Dr. Austin Fox Riggs, 
reporting upon this program in April, 
1928, states that during the five years the 
service has been available one-tenth of 
the student body has been referred to the 
“There is 


every reason to believe,’’ says the article 


quoted, ‘‘that this did not include all who 
needed assistance. . The advisory 
committee . . tefrained from sending 


any girls who did not seem clearly in 
need of help. Only twenty-nine patients 
were seen who were not definitely malad- 
justed, and most of them had minor diff- 
culties which justified the appointment.” 
From their records the doctors present the 
reasons why the girls were referred: 
discouragement, depression, living on a 
poor schedule or none at all, below par 
physically, bored, dissatisfied, pain, love 
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affair, infringements of rules or of good 
taste, fear, too dependent, homesickness, 
low intelligence, acute grief, low cultural 
level, narrow interests, poor work, cheat- 
ing, lack of purpose, suicidal or talked of 
suicide, sex difficulties, difficult home life, 
fear of mental disorder, carrying too heavy 
an academic schedule, working long 
hours, religious difficulties, financial 
strain, sleep-walking, nightmares, and 
stammering. 

Most of these will seem to many people 
insufficient reasons for sending a girl to a 
psychiatrist. Nevertheless forty-four girls 
out of the group so referred were found 
to be suffering from severe nervous dis- 
turbances; and thirteen were quite ill, 
with real depressions, four of them having 
definite suicidal tendencies; four had 
serious sex difficulties; a few were so ill 
that it was necessary to hospitalize them. 
The problems presented by the others 
were simpler, but yet of the type that 
might easily lead to considerable difficulty 
if not taken in time. 

In a study of a thousand unselected 
junior and senior students at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Dr. Smiley Blanton 
estimates that fully half had emotional 
difficulties that would prevent them from 
tealizing their highest possibilities, while 
fully ten per cent had maladjustments 
serious enough to warp their lives and in 
some cases to cause mental breakdowns 
unless properly treated. At the same 
university a study of one hundred ninety 
freshmen showed that “‘at least six per 
cent had definite, outstanding mental 
problems.’’ Dr. Sidney Kinnear Smith, 
in a study of three hundred male students 
referred to the psychiatrist in the Uni- 
versity of California, found a number of 
grave problems, including twenty-four of 
actual psychosis (‘‘insanity’’). Dr. Harry 
N. Kerns at Yale estimates that among 
the problems handled by the psychiatrist 
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there, forty-five per cent are cases of 
‘frank mental disorders.’’ At Harvard 
Dr. Martin W. Peck concludes that ‘‘the 
proportion of college students suffering 
from personality disorders and functional 
nervous illness is large.’ But the most 
interesting study of all, perhaps, is that of 
the mental hygiene problems found among 
the men at West Point, reported by Dr. 
Kerns, who was formerly stationed there. 
As every one knows, the boys at West 
Point are a very highly selected group, 
all in excellent physical health, living 
under conditions of ideal physical hygiene. 
Nevertheless Dr. Kerns states that ‘‘men- 
tal upsets’’ occur rather frequently among 
the students. This fact he attributes 
largely to the rigorous system of training, 
which is well calculated to bring out 
latent nervous instabilities. 

Turning now to the twelve colleges 
which answered our questionnaire for 
1926-27, we find all of them agreeing that 
the psychiatrist is meeting a real need in 
the college of to-day. Some of them feel 
that the majority of problems handled 
are those that might be expected to occur 
among any large group of normal adoles- 
cents, while others find the graver nervous 
disorders occurring distressingly often. 

Smith reports seventy-two cases handled 
during the year, and states that they were 
“mostly personal problems resulting in 
inability to adjust to the college com- 
munity.’" At Yale two hundred fifteen 
cases were handled by the department and 
were classified as “‘personality problems, 
emotional disorders, occasional psychoses, 
and various maladjustments."’ In Har- 
vard ninety-cight new cases were seen 
with a total of four hundred eighty-eight 
conferences. ‘‘Maladjustments’’ make 
over a third of the total new cases, though 
seven are classified as psychoses. Only 
eight of the ninety-eight presented no 
psychiatric probiem. Brown University 
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reports seventy cases handled by one 
psychiatrist during the year, and these 
were the “‘pressing’’ problems; that is, 
the student was more or less incapacitated 
for his academic work by reason of his 
problem. At Wellesley one hundred eigh- 
teen girls were seen by the consultant in 
mental hygiene, and the problems were 
“very largely those of adolescence in 
normal girls.”’ 

Lastly, as an illustration of the need of 
some form of psychiatric service in the 
college, the writer may refer to problems 
uncovered by her own courses in mental 
hygiene, in George Washington Univer- 
sity. Each year several members of the 
class voluntarily sought her help, some 
with minor difficulties of adjustment, 
some in more serious matters. As an 
instance of the latter was a girl who had 
become involved in a homosexual situa- 
tion and was resolved upon suicide. As 
examples of minor maladjustment we may 
mention a young man, a very brilliant 
student, who had had a breakdown from 
what he believed was overwork, who was 
helped to an understanding of himself 
and of his breakdown as a reaction to an 
emotional situation, so that he was able 
to resume his work without further diffi- 
culty; and another young man who came 
to the office saying he had been wanting 
to talk to some one for twenty years, and 
after unburdening his soul of sundry child- 
hood and adolescent experiences, ex- 
pressed himself as ‘‘feeling decent for the 
first time in his life.’’ 

But it may be objected that all this is 
from the standpoint of the psychiatrist 
or mental hygienist, who might be ex- 
pected to find what he is looking for. 
Therefore, we may listen to an expression 
of opinion from Dean Thompson, of 
Vassar, where a college psychiatric service 
was first established. In an address 
delivered before the New England Confer- 
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ence on Mental Health in Schools and 
Colleges, in 1927, Dean Thompson reviews 
a number of cases that she has known in 
the college, both before and after the 
advent of the psychiatrist. She finds that 
girls who formerly were thought of as 
““queer,’’ or unsuited to college life, who 
were seclusive and unpopular, or poor 
students, or disciplinarly problems of one 
sort or another, are understood and 
usually helped to a better adjustment by 
the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist is an 
“educational guide,’’ and ‘‘an assistant 
to the dean’’ and other administrative 
officers, as well as an “‘absolute necessity’ 
in dealing with the cases of serious mental 
difficulty, which the layman can not be 
expected to understand. 

But we may still inquire why the psy- 
chologist or the personnel department 
may not undertake the work which we 
have described. The answer is that the 
psychologist is seldom equipped by train- 
ing or experience to understand psychiatric 
problems. The same is true of the aver- 
age physician. The health departments 
of our colleges are as inadequately pre- 
pared to handle the problems of mental 
and emotional maladjustments as are the 
psychological departments. And indeed, 
as Dr. Ruggles remarks, this is no place 
for the young and comparatively inexperi- 
enced psychiatrist, who has a theory to 
try out. Only men and women of mature 
years and proven experience can be trusted 
to inaugurate a program upon which so 
much depends. 

We find, then, that the psychiatrist or 
mental hygienist is already at work in 
a considerable number of colleges and 
universities, his function being the pre- 
vention of so many misfits and failures in 
college life, the helping of students to 
realize their own highest possibilities, 
and the training of both faculty and 
students in the laws of mental health. 
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In most instances the psychiatric work is 
a part of the regular health program of the 
college and attached to the medical de- 
partment (in one or two instances it is a 
part of the personnel department), and 
the effort is to get the students to look 
upon mental and emotional difficulties as 
just as worthy of consideration and treat- 
ment as are ordinary illnesses. The chief 
hindrance to the carrying out of this pro- 
gram, according to the questionnaire 
returns, is the indifference and in some 
instances the open hostility of faculty 
members who fail to appreciate the need 
for or value of the service rendered. The 
education of the faculty, not only to the 
need for mental hygiene, but to recognize 
the signs of mental maladjustment in 
their students, is listed by nearly everyone 
as one of the first tasks of the psychiatric 
department; and we may add, where the 
service has been longest in existence, there 
the faculty is most appreciative and co- 
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operative. Another hindrance is the 
small amount of time that can be devoted 
to the work in many colleges, where the 
most urgent cases only can be handled, 
and little follow-up work can be done. 

Not only must the individual student be 
helped and the faculty educated, but 
courses in mental hygiene should have a 
place in the curriculum, so that all stu- 
dents may have an opportunity to learn 
how to handle their own problems, and 
gain a better understanding of human 
behavior in general. 

We may close with the words of Dean 
Thompson in the address referred to above: 
‘The advance of mental hygi-:ne in col- 
leges and universities has come with such 
rapidity in the last five or ten years that 
it is no longer progressive to have an 
expert in mental hygiene on the staff, and 
to give as respectable a place in the cur- 
riculum to mental as to physical hygiene. 
It is reactionary mot to do these things.”’ 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 


When we are nearing the completion of 
winter teaching and study programs, 
with summer only two months distant, 
our thoughts turn to the leisure which 
vacation promises, and the all-important 
question of how to spend these days most 
profitably arises. College and university 
bulletins describing summer courses are 
being distributed and announcements of 
summer conferences in this country and 
abroad are in circulation. 

The Third Biennial Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will 
be held at Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 
to August 4. One of the outstanding 
features of this conference will be the 
consideration of the reports of the several 
committees of the Herman-Jordan Plan 
of Education for Understanding, Good- 
will, and Friendship. These reports will 
deal with education for peace, teaching of 
history and patriotism, international ath- 
letic sports and international relations of 
youth, military education and prepared- 
ness, general machinery for international 
cooperation. 

For further particulars address the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship, another of the 
world conferences, is announced for 
August 8-21, at Elsinore, Denmark. The 
subject of the conference will be ‘The 
New Psychology and the Curriculum.”’ 
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Among the specialists in progressive 
education who will lecture or conduct 
study groups will be Dr. Paul Dengler and 
Dr. Franz Cizek of Vienna; Dr. William 
Boyd of Glasgow University; Dr. Ovid 
DeCroly of Brussels; Dr. Adolphe Ferriere 
of the Jean Jacques Rousseau School, 
Geneva; Dr. Harold Rugg of the Lincoln 
School; Dr. Elizabeth Rotten of Germany; 
and Rabindranath Tagore. 

Special arrangements for party travel 
at reduced rates will be made for those 
attending the Geneva Conference who 
wish to attend the conference at Elsinore. 
Secretary: Miss Clare Loper, 11 Tavistock 
Square, London W. C. 1, England. 

The World Conference on Adult Education 
will be held August 22-29 in Cambridge, 
England. Speakers will be prominent 
workers in the field of adult education 
from many countries. The main topics 
of discussion will be “‘The Principles and 
Problems of Adult Education,’’ ‘‘Exten- 
sive and Intensive Adult Education,’’ 
“‘Adult Education and the Industrial 
Worker,’ ‘‘The Relation of Humanistic 
to Technical Instruction.’’ In addition 
to these main sessions of the conference 
there will be group and sectional meetings 
on different subjects pertaining to adult 
education. 

Apply to the Secretary, World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 16 Russell 
Square, London W. C. 1, England. 

The Vassar Summer Institute of Euthenics 
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will be held this year from June 24 to 
August3. ‘The Institute offers to college 
men and women information on matters 
of mental and physical hygiene, sociology, 
and economics, which may lead to satis- 
factory individual adjustments both in the 
family group and in wider professional 
and social relations. Parents and home 
makers are afforded a survey of current 
contributions of applied sciences to the 
special problems; summaries and recent 
findings in research are given.”’ 

In connection with the courses in mental 
hygiene and child guidance, a nursery 
school will be maintained under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Blanton. A school for thirty- 
five children from four and one-half to 
seven years old will be conducted by a 
group of teachers from the City and Coun- 
try School of New York City. 
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The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion will be held July 1-5 in Boston. 
The program, which is not as yet com- 
pleted, will stress the progress of home 
economics during the past twenty years. 
Discussion meetings on the family, and 
nursery school and parental education 
have been planned as part of the confer- 
ence. 

The Third Annual State Convention in 
Child Development and Parent Education 
will be held at the State University of 
Iowa, June 18-20, under the direction of 
the Extension Division and the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station of the 
University, cooperating with the lowa 
State Council on Child Study and Parent 
Education, Iowa State College, and Iowa 
State Teachers College. 


PRESCHOOL AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 


As a part of the program in preschool 
education the Educational Office during 
the past four years has been at work on a 
cooperative research undertaking. At the 
request of the Educational Secretary the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion appointed a committee to prepare a 
Yearbook on Preschool and Parental 
Education. The committee consisted of 
Lois Hayden Meek, chairman; Miss Edna 
White, director of the Merrill-Palmer 
School; Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, 
director of the Institute of Child Welfare 
Research, Columbia University; Miss 
Patty Smith Hill, professor of education, 
Columbia University; Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic; Dr. 
Douglas Thom, director of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Diseases; 
and Dr. Bird T. Baldwin (deceased), 
former director of the Iowa Child Welfare 


Research Station. A generous grant was 
given by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial to meet committee expenses 
during the preparation of the volume. 

The Yearbook was completed in Febru- 
ary, 1929 and formally presented to the 
educators of the United States at the Febru- 
ary meeting on education in Cleveland. 

The Yearbook is designed to present 


to educators and others interested a survey of the 
fields of preschool and parental education. During 
the past ten years there has been such a phenomenal 
growth in the interest in the welfare of young children 
that it seemed pertinent to attempt to bring together 
the information available in the field and to present 
the movement to those engaged ineducation.... . 
The Committee hopes that the present year book will 
help to show the trends of the movement, to point 
out the need for carefully trained personnel, to em- 
phasize the varied influences of home, school, and 
community on child life, and to focus attention on the 
total aspect of child development—physical, emo- 
tional, and social, as well as intellectual. 
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The volume! contains 831 pages covering 
the fields of administration, research, and 
methods. Part I is devoted to the or- 
ganization and development of preschool 
and parental education. It includes sec- 
tions on general considerations, the or- 
ganization of education for preschool 
children, provisions for parental and pre- 
parental education, and professional train- 
ing of leaders. The chapter on the history 
of the movement is particularly interest- 
ing in showing the varying influences 
which have contributed to the education 
of children. There are in this section 
also detailed reports from fourteen nursery 
schools written by the schools themselves 
and presenting not only a description of 
the activities and organization, but also 

1The Year Book may be secured from the Public 


School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
Cloth bound copies, $3.60; paper bound, $3.00. 
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the basic philosophy underlying the pro- 
cedures. 

‘Research and Methods”’ is the title of 
Part II. This volume gives a survey of 
research in child development in regard to 
physical growth, intellectual, motor, lan- 
guage, emotional, and social develop- 
ment. The methods section attempts to 
combine the results of scientific investiga- 
tions and best practice in a discussion of 
routine habits, play, art experiences, 
language, social development, and the 
backgrounds of scientific knowledge. Pro- 
vision for individual differences and the 
use of records as a means to education of 
young children are also discussed. Meth- 
ods of educating parents are presented in 
three chapters which include a survey of 
what is being done, and a discussion of 
practical means of educating parents and 
teachers to the value of mental hygiene. 


THE NEW ORLEANS NURSERY SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENT 


By MADELINE BOURNE HACKETT 


'HE first preschool group of 
BY) the New Orleans Branch, 
Pei} organized in 1925, became so 
interested in the idea of a 





to interview Tulane University on the 
subject and wrote to national Head- 
quarters for aid in securing a director. 
Subsequently Mrs. Edgar Stern, daughter 
of a prominent Chicago educational phil- 
anthropist, asked the New Orleans pre- 
school group to cooperate with her and 
her friends in establishing a nursery school 
in New Orleans. The result was the 
present nursery school which opened in 
November 1926. 


It was located then in a large room parti- 
tioned into two, in a one-story building 
across the street from Newcomb College 
campus where the playground was situ- 
ated. This site was lent to the nursery 
school by the college. These were only 
temporary quarters, however. In June 
1927, Newcomb College lent the school a 
square of unimproved land, where a 
nursery school consisting of three large 
one-room buildings, joined by two equally 
large, open, screened porches, with a 
small office and waiting room at one end, 
were built. This leaves ample ground for 
a well-equipped playground, with plenty 
of sunshine and the shade of a huge mul- 
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berry tree. This playground is equipped 
with a Jungle Gym, slides, teeter, stile, 
hollow boxes, sandpile, and swings. The 
furnishing of the buildings is equally suit- 
able. Each room has cupboards, chairs, 
and tables of the proper height for the 
age of its occupants. There are coat- 
rooms and toilets equipped for small 
children. 

At the opening of the school last year 
forty-five children were enrolled, and this 
year an enrollment of fifty-five is expected. 
The children are from two to five years of 
age, and are divided into groups according 
to age. 

Miss Anna Belle Johnston, formerly of 
Columbia, is director of the nursery 
school. The two other teachers, college 
graduates with special training in nursery 
school work, have each a paid assistant, 
also a college graduate, who is getting 
her practice experience in nursery school 
work in this way. These assistants get 
no actual credits toward their higher 
degrees, as the nursery school has no 
official connection with Tulane University 
or Newcomb College. 

The school is controlled by the mothers, 
who elect a board of trustees from among 
the fathers and a board of directors from 
among themselves. Last year, four of the 
seven directors were also members of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Each mother buys a share of stock in 
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the school for $100 when her child is 
enrolled, and this sum is returned to her 
when the child leaves. The tuition is 
$100 a year, payable quarterly. Besides 
this amount, a large sum has been raised 
by a drive conducted by the mothers. 
The yearly budget is estimated at $15,000 
when the total enrollment is filled. 

In connection with their work in the 
nursery school, the mothers meet once a 
month in a study group for discussion of 
the psychology of the preschool child. 
Each day some of the mothers take records 
of various children, for discussion at the 
monthly meeting. A committee keeps 
the summaries of these records, which, 
besides being of practical value, have 
proved an excellent means of training the 
mothers to better understand their own 
children and to appreciate the kind of 
training the nursery school offers. 

The Board of Administrators of Tulane 
University is most favorable to the nursery 
school project, and it is expected that if 
the experiment after three years proves 
a success and the university has sufficient 
funds to undertake it, the nursery school 
will become either a part of the Newcomb 
psychology department or of the Tulane 
sociology department. 

This year a separate one-room unit has 
been added to the buildings which may in 
the future be used as the research labora- 
tory if the nursery school becomes part of 
the college. 





THE GENEVA 


The preliminary program of the 
Triennial Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women, to be 
held in Geneva, August 7-15, 1929, has 
been published by the Executive Office of 
the Federation. With the program are 
printed also the details of the tours 
planned for members of the Federation by 
various national groups of university 
women. 

As the Geneva Conference will celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Federation, some time will be devoted 
to a survey of its past record and a dis- 
cussion of future possibilities of develop- 
ment. The program will include reports 
and discussions upon the following sub- 
jects: international fellowships, methods 
of utilizing the resources of the Federation 
to promote international intellectual co- 
operation, the equivalence of academic 
standards, the investigation of secondary 
education for girls and the training of 
teachers, the interchange of secondary 
school teachers, the promotion of travel, 
the training of university women for 
careers in industry, commerce and finance, 
and the position of university women in 
public service. A consideration of the 
causes of unemployment among intellec- 
tual workers will be led by a speaker 
representing the department of the Inter- 
national Labor Office which is investigat- 
ing the problem. 

Application forms for registration at 
the conference, for both visitors and dele- 


CONFERENCE 


gates, have been enclosed with the pre- 
liminary program. They may be secured 
from the International Relations Office at 
national Headquarters. Rooms in hotels, 
pensions, and private houses in Geneva 
will be available at from six to fifteen 
Swiss francs a day for bed and breakfast. 
The registration fee for the conference 
will be $2.50. 

The American Express Company has 
been appointed official travel agency for 
delegates from the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. Their offices 
throughout the United States and in 
Europe will gladly make steamship and 
hotel reservations, purchase railway tickets 
abroad, and plan individual or group 
tours for American delegates and visitors 
to the Geneva Conference. . Further in- 
formation about the service which they 
are prepared to give may be obtained from 
the International Relations Office. 

Most of the European associations of 
university women have planned tours 
for the period immediately preceding or 
immediately following the conference. 
A registration fee of $5.00 is charged for 
each tour, and applications are to be sent 
directly to the national association re- 
sponsible for the tour. These applica- 
tions should include the following infor- 
mation: (1) country and tour selected; 
(2) name of applicant; (3) national asso- 
ciation; (4) special professional or other 
interests; (5) permanent address; (6) 
address to which instructions about the 
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tour can be sent two wecks before the 
The following 


beginning of the tour. 
tours are outlined: 


SWITZERLAND: Address Mlle. Dr. M. Schaetzel, 
Florissant 4, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Tour No. 1: Leysin. August 16 or 17. In- 
tended for medical women and others interested 
in the treatment of tuberculosis. The cost will 
depend on whether members return to Geneva 
the same day (about 15 francs), remain at 
Leysin for several days (12-18 francs a day), or 
take an excursion through the Alps of the 
Cantons Vaud, Valais and Berne (about 14-18 
frs. a day). 

Tour No. 2: The Linnaea. Bourg St. Pierre, Va- 
lais. July 30 to August 6. For botanists 
only; limited to 15-20 members. Cost, 10-15 
frs. a day. 

Tour No. 3: Artificial Lake of Barberine. Electrical 
Works of Chatelard. Glacier du Trient. August 
17-19, may be extended several days. For 
engineers and naturalists. Cost depends upon 
numbers. Accommodation, 14-18 frs. a day. 

Tour No. 4: Canton of Berne. August 17-23. 

Tour No. 5: University Towns. August 17-31. 
If the group numbers at least 13, the railway 
fare will be 40 frs., and hotel accommodations 
will be from 12-15 frs. a day. 

Tour No. 6: Zurich, Bale, St. Gall, etc. For 
theologians and historians interested in the 
Reformation. May be combined with Tour 
No. 5 if desired. 

Tour No. 7: The dwelling-places of Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi. May also be combined with Tour 
No. 5. 

Tours Nos. 8-14: Suggestions for a tour through 
Central Switzerland; a tour showing the con- 
vents and Catholic culture of Switzerland; a 
visit to the penitentiary of Witzwill which is 
renowned for its agricultural prosperity; in- 
spection of mountain railways and water 
power (for engineers); Alpine flora and fauna; 
a hydro-biological excursion for biologists who 
wish to study fauna of the lakes; a tour through 
the Alps for geologists and mineralogists. 


BELGIUM. Address Mile. Dr. A. Scouvart, 85 rue 
de la Croix de Fer, Brussels, by May 1. Cities 
in Belgium; an eight-days’ tour, to which two 
days can be added either for visiting the in- 
dustrial region or for resting in the Ardennes. 
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July 25—-August 3. Cost approximately $30.00 
for 8 days. 


FRANCE. Address Mile. Martin, 150 rue de Vanves, 
Paris XIVe, by June 15. 

Tour No. 1: Art Treasures of Burgundy. July 31- 
August 6. Cost approximately $40. Mini- 
mum of 10 members. 

Tour No. 2: French Alps and Grenoble. First 
part, Geneva to Grenoble, August 17-22, cost 
approximately $40. Second part, Grenoble, 


August 22-27, accommodation about 25 frs. 
a day. 


GERMANY. Address Frau Dr. med. Ilse Szagunn, 
Deutscher Akademikerinnenbund, 
strasse 34, Berlin W 50, by June 1. 

Tour No. 1: July 23—August 6, or August 16-30; 
cost approximately $70, 6 to 15 members. 

Tour No. 2: Freiburg and the Black Forest, and Lake 
Constance. July 23—-August 6, or August 16-30. 
Cost approximately $70, 4-15 members. 


Schaper- 


HOLLAND. Address Miss J. G. Schuiringa, Park- 
straat 51, Utrecht, before July 1. Switzerland 
to Holland by the Rhine route; Haarlem, the Hague 
and Rotterdam. August 17-25, cost about 
$25, 10-20 members. 


ENGLAND. Address Mrs. E. Glassen, British Fed. 
of Univ. Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London S. W. 3, by June 1. London, Warwick, 
Stratford-on-Avon, and Oxford. July 17-August 
6, cost about $75, 10-14 persons 


ITALY. Address Dott. Giovanna Dompe, Piazza 
Mignonelli, Rome 5, before May 1. These 
tours can be arranged either before or after the 
conference. June 22-July 6, or August 6-30. 
Hotel accommodations, minimum $2.50 a day, 
and traveling expenses in Italy about $25. 
6-12 persons in each tour. 

Tour No. 1: Lake Maggiore. 
Tour No. 2: Cortina d'Ampezzo and Venice. 
Tour No. 3: Venice and Verona. 


AUSTRIA. Address Dr. Erna Patzelt, Universitaet, 
Vienna I. 
Tour No. 1: Through the Wachau, the Salzkammer- 
gut, and the Faltengebirge. For geologists. 
Tour No. 2: Museums of Vienna, Hallstatt, and 


Graz. For historians and those interested in 
folklore. 
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Tour No. 3: Hospitals and child welfare centers of NORWAY. Address 


Vienna and Salzburg. For medical women. 
Dates and cost not determined. 


JUGOSLAVIA. Address Mrs. H. M. Stansfield 
Popovié, 21 Danitiéeva, Belgrade, by May 1. 
Tour No. 1: Slovenia. August 17-31. Cost, 
from point of departure, about $55. Mini- 
mum, 10 persons. 
Tour No. 2: Dalmatia. September 1-15. Cost, 
from point of departure, about $70. Minimum, 
10 persons. 


POLAND. Address mag. juris Wanda Ulazyn, rue 
Ratajczka 36 11, Poznan, by June 1. 

Tour, enabling members to visit National Exhibi- 
tion at Poznan. August 17-September 5. Cost 
about $4.00 a day excluding railroad fares. 
From frontier to Poznan, members may obtain 

Will include 
Poznan, Warsaw, Lwow, and Cracow. 


30 per cent reduction on tickets. 


BULGARIA. Address Mlle. Dimtchevsca, care of 
Mlle. C. Breyanova, Christo Kovatcheff No. 
1, Sofia. 
Tour down Danube from Vienna to Belgrade and on 
to Sofia. Date, after the conference. Cost 
about $2 a day. Minimum 1o persons. 


ROUMANIA. Address Mme. Athena Cottaky Nico- 
lau, rue Stelea 11 bis, Bucarest. Details not 
given. Tours will last 12 to 20 days, and 
months suggested are May or September. Cost 
about $3.25 a day. 
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Lektor Camilla Skotvede, 
Ljan, by May 1. 

Tour No. 1: Oslo and Lillehammer. July 22- 
August 4. Cost about $60. Minimum 6. 
Tour No. 2: Bergen, the Fjords, Romsdal, and 
Lillenbammer. July 19-August 4. Cost about 

$130. 6 to 12 persons. 
Tour No. 3: Walking Tour through Jotunheimen. 


July 20-August 4. Cost about $80. 4 persons. 


SWEDEN. Address Miss Astrid Sturzen-Becker, 
Luntmakaregaten 78, Stockholm, by June 1. 
Tour No. 1: Historical and Cultural Tour in 
Varmland, Dalarna, and Stockholm. August 
17-31. Cost about $100. 10-20 members. 
Tour No. 2: Old Districts of Vasterland and Oster- 
gétland, Stockholm and Dalarna. August 17-31. 
Cost about $90. 10-20 members. 


ESTONIA anp LATVIA 
Estonia, July 212-24, about $14. Address Dr. 
Elise Kaer, E.A.N.U., Jaani 16, Tartu. 
Latvia. July 25-August 3. About $35. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Lilija Fridenbergs, Valdemara iela 
17, dz. 5, Riga. Both before June 1, with 
separate registration fees. 


FINLAND. Address Miss Alli Wiherheimo, 10, 
Tehaankatu, Helsingfors. 
Tour No. 1: Through Finland. Seven days. 
Cost about $23. 
Tour No. 2: Ten days’ tour. Cost about $25. 
Tour No. 3: Helsingfors to Arctic Coast and back. 
Cost about $27. Dates for these tours not fixed, 


FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Oxford Summer Course 


The Vacation Course for American 
Women Teachers and Graduates will not 
be given this summer in Oxford. The 
British Universities Extension Course, 
which alternates between Oxford and 
Cambridge, will be held in Oxford, be- 
ginning July 30. Subject, ‘‘England and 
English Literature in the Stuart Period.”’ 
Detailed information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, the Rev. F. E. Hutch- 
inson, Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies, 
Rewley House, Wellington Square, Ox- 
ford, England. 


International Interchange of Second- 
ary School Teachers 


To all teacher-members of the Associa- 
tion, the Joint Committee on Interchange 
of Teachers! offers its services. Now at 
“the high tide of the year’’ is the time to 
plan adventures for next autumn! 

Wide open are the doors of English 
schools. Eager to exchange with us are 
British teachers of all the ordinary school 
subjects. French schools, too, are ready 


1 Valentine L. Chandor, chairman, 137 East 62nd 
Street, New York City. 
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to meet us half way, and Spain and Mexico 
have plans for future exchanges. 

Teachers from California, from Minne- 
sota, from Pennsylvania, Connecticut and 
New York have tried the experiment and 
are enthusiastic over their experiences. 

The opportunity is open to all. 


International Clubhouses and Hotels 


A list of clubhouses, hotels, and pensions 
in Canada, and various European coun- 
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tries, which offer special privileges to 
members of the International Federation 
from other countries, may be obtained 
from national Headquarters. 


Officers of Foreign Associations 


Names and addresses of the officers of the 
member associations of the International 
Federation of University Women may also 
be secured from the National Office. 


KOBE COLLEGE 


===) EW who look back on the years 
Ba of service which Smith and 
CAN 8 Ket} Wellesley have rendered to 
CSsOxo) higher education for women 
realize that the same year in which these 
two colleges were organized in New Eng- 
land saw the beginning of the first school 
for girls in western Japan. In 1875, with 
$350, the gift of an American woman, for 
the year’s budget, a Home School for 
Girls was established in Kobe, a small 
fishing village at the western end of 
Japan’s inland sea, by two American 
women appointed by the American Board. 
Classes at first were elementary; but in 
1892, after seventeen years of hard work, 
two graduates were given college diplomas. 

To-day Kobe College represents a flour- 
ishing project in internationalism. Its 
faculty is drawn from Japan, America, 
Russia, and France. In the student body 
Japanese, Korean, and Chinese girls min- 
gle. Forty-nine per cent of the budget of 
the school is met upon the field; the board 
of trustees is international, one-third of 
the members being chosen by the alumnae 
association in Japan and two-thirds by 
the Kobe College Corporation in the 
United States. In a land where women 
are rapidly coming into much influence, 
the school has now over fifteen hundred 


graduates (preparatory and collegiate) of 
international mind. 

Since the little Home School at Kobe 
was founded, Japan has set herself the 
task of nation-wide education. That task 
has been performed with amazing thor- 
oughness, but even so she has been unable 
to provide educational opportunity be- 
yond primary grades for more than a 
very limited number of her people; and 
her girls especially have had to suffer in 
this respect. Accordingly, foreign co- 
operation in the higher education of 
women has been particularly appreciated. 

Kobe College is one of only three senior 
colleges for women in Japan’s population 
of 70,000,000, and annually two-thirds of 
the applicants to the college are rejected 
for lack of facilities. The alumnae have 
provided land for a new campus, and 
$300,000 for permanent endowment has 
been pledged by the Japanese. The Kobe 
College Corporation is now engaged in a 
campaign to raise a $700,000 building 
fund, $100,000 of which has been pledged 
by Edward S. Harkness, conditioned upon 
the raising of the balance before July 1. 
This project, it will be remembered, has 
received the endorsement of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of 
University Women. 





A PLEA FOR THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


By MARY E. WOOLLEY 


mx|HERE are sections of the 

| country where this heading 

atl will have a familiar ring. 

pL Ngxl| Many of you have been in- 
spired to new and renewed effort and are 
doing all that you can to make the Fellow- 
ship Fund a success. But there may be 
members of the Association who look 
upon it as one more thing to do, and 
consequently do not feel keen zest in 


attacking the problem. 

There are two reasons for our interest 
in this fund. First, we need more women 
who are outstanding. When the ques- 
tion is asked, “‘What have women accom- 
plished in science?’’ it is safe to say that 
ninety-nine out of one hundred minds fly 


at once to Madame Curie. Dean Gilder- 
sleeve, in an address at the Washington 
convention of the Association two years 
ago, spoke of the need of first-rate achieve- 
ment as the most important thing for the 
next few years. In a country ‘“‘ever 
grateful for the prize’’—according to 
Agnes Repplier—we seem to have piti- 
fully few prize scientists, including both 
men and women; when we limit the cen- 
sus to our own sex, the situation is even 
less encouraging. 

Outstanding achievement—exceptional 
achievement—always has been confined 


«think. 


to the few and probably always will be. 
But as yet we women have not taken our 
rightful place in that group. Perhaps it 
is too much to expect that we should 
have achieved more than we have up to 
the present. To encourage those who 
have already shown their promise, proved 
their ability to concentrate, their interest 
in gaining a thorough knowledge of some 
subject and of the methods of studying it, 
is building for the future. 

It is not only to science that I would 
turn to illustrate what I have in mind. 
Women who are experts in various fields 
of knowledge—economic, political, so- 
cial, as well as scientific—to find such a 
group is not so easy as some of you may 
It should not be difficult after 
these years of opportunity; and there 
again, I urge the importance of more 
encouragement among the young women 
of to-day for outstanding achievement, 
leading not alone to good work, but in 
some cases at least to work that can 
honestly be called first-rate. 

As to our second ground for supporting 
the Fellowship Fund, it goes without 
saying that education is essential to an 
international mind, and the Fellowship 
Fund has direct bearing upon international 
under standing. 
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FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 
1929-1930 


The Committee on Fellowships of the American Association of University 
Women announces the following awards for 1929-1930: 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship. 
SatLy HuGues Scuraper. Born in Hub- 
bard, Oregon. B. S. Grinnell College, 
1915-1919; Ph.D. Columbia, 1917. In- 
structor in biology at Bryn Mawr. Dr. 
Schrader will investigate the reproduc- 
tive processes and the mechanism of sex 
determination in the monophlebine coc- 
cidae of the Central American tropics. 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 
lowship. 

Emma Perry Carr. Born in Holmes- 
ville, Ohio. Ohio State University, 1898- 
1899; Mt. Holyoke College, 1899-1901; 
Ph.D. (Magna Cum Laude) University of 
Chicago, 1910. Professor of chemistry 
at Mt. Holyoke College; member of the 
faculty, Institute of Chemistry of the 
American Chemical Society; delegate to 
the meeting of the International Chemical 
Union, Bucharest, Roumania; cooperating 
expert in charge of compiling data on ab- 
sorption spectra for the International 
Critical Tables. Dr. Carr will complete 
with Dr. Victor Henri the monograph on 
absorption spectra, which has been ac- 
cepted for publication by the committee 
for scientific monographs of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society. She will continue 
study of the ultra-violet absorption spec- 
tra of the simple olefine hydro-carbons. 


Mary Pemberton Nourse Memorial Fel- 
lowship. 

Racuet E. Horrstapt. B.S. Hanover 
College, 1908; M.S. and Ph.D. University 
of Chicago, 1912, 1915; D.Sc. Johns 
Hopkins University, School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, 1923. Associate pro- 


fessor of bacteriology at University of 
Washington. Dr. Hoffstadt will investi- 
gate methods of disease prevention as 
developed recently by Ramon, Calmette 
and Besredka at the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris, with a preliminary study of 
methods at the University of Brussels with 
Bordet. 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. 
Epna Gorpon. A.B. and M.A. Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1919, 1920. Miss 


Gordon will study problems of juvenile 
delinquencyat the University of Michigan. 


The A. A. U. W. European Fellowship. 

Exeanore Boswe.i. Born at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. A.B. and M.A. Bryn 
Mawr College, 1921, 1923; graduate study 
at Bedford College, University of London, 
1921-22, as holder of Bryn Mawr Euro- 
pean Fellowship. Executive secretary, 
American Association of University 
Women, 1925-27. Miss Boswell will con- 
tinue research on the Commonwealth 
and Restoration drama. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. 

Dorotny Ricnarpson. A.B. Mt. Hol- 
yoke, 1924. Instructor, Mt. Holyoke; 
now Alumnae Fellow, Mt. Holyoke, at- 
tending Yale, and candidate for Ph.D. in 
zoology at Yale. Miss Richardson is 
working on a problem in the field of ex- 
perimental embryology. 


Latin American Fellowship. 

Sorta Pincueira. Born in Concepcion, 
Chile. Ph.B. Concepcion College, San- 
tiago University, 1926. Assistant to the 
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Department of the Ministry of Public 
Hygiene. Senorita Pincheira will study 
the training of visiting nurses in the 
United States. 


A. A. U. W. International Fellowship. 
Hirma NaTAiA GraNnguist. Born at 
Helsingfors, Finland. Helsingfors Uni- 
versitat, Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitat 
zu Berlin, Universitat Leipzig. Miss 
Granquist will study the women of the 
villages north of Acre in Palestine. 


Boston Alumnae Fellowship. 

EvizabetH JuANITA Geer. Born in At- 
lanta, Georgia. A.B. Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, 1926; Johns Hopkins University, 
1926-1929. She will continue in Europe 
the study of the effects of intensive drying 
on the properties of liquids. 


Southwest Central Sectional Fellowship. 

Mary VirciniA Henperson. South- 
west Texas Normal School; A.B. and M.A. 
University of Texas, 1921, 1926. Head of 
the department of social sciences and dean 
of women of Tyler Junior College. Miss 
Henderson will do research on immigra- 
tion into the Southwest, studying Spanish 
records in the Texas Land Office during 
the period of the Texas Republic. 


Northwest Central Sectional Fellowship. 

Ruta May Bourne. Born in Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. A.B. and M.A. In- 
diana University, 1919, 1925. Miss 
Bourne will work in London on the func- 
tion of the navy in the British colonial 
system. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION 


As this issue of the JourNnaAt comes from 
the press, delegates from all parts of this 
country and guests from abroad will be 
gathering in New Orleans for the Sixth 
National Convention of the Association. 

It is particularly gratifying that Dr. 
Ellen Gleditsch, president of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, 
will address the convention. Another 
notable speaker will be Eduard C. Linde- 
man, consulting director of the National 
Council of Parental Education, a nation- 
ally known specialist in the field of adult 
education. 

One evening will be devoted to an 
open meeting on fellowships, with Miss 
Emma H. Gunther and some former hold- 
ers of Association fellowships as speakers; 
and another to an international dinner, 
with Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt presid- 
ing. Numerous discussion groups in the 


fields of education and international rela- 
tions will be led by members of the 
Association. Ofespecially practical value 
will be the series of group meetings which 
will enable the various committee chair- 
men to discuss their mutual problems and 
the practical technique required in their 
respective fields. 

Those who attend the convention will 
by no means be confined to a program of 
all work and no play. In addition to 
Opportunities for absorbing local color, 
which the New Orleans Branch so gener- 
ously offers, plans have been made for a 
“Play Day’’ after the convention’s ad- 
journment, when delegates will be put to 
it to choose between the attractions of a 
trip to the Gulf Coast or the alluring 
possibilities of a visit to the romantic 
country where the heroine of ‘‘Evange- 
line’’ is buried. 





—————— 
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PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE CONFERENCE 


At the second biennial conference held 
in Pittsburgh, February 15-16, the 
Pennsylvania-Delaware Division enjoyed 
the hospitality of Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College, and also the cooperation 
of the Pennsylvania College for Women 
and the University of Pittsburgh. 

The first day’s program included attend- 
ance at chapel exercises at Pennsylvania 
College for Women, where the delegates 
heard Dr. André Morize, of the French 
department at Harvard University, lecture 
on ““The Modern Idea of Culture.’” At 
the afternoon session, Professor J. S. 
Kinder, head of the department of educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
presented the illuminating Carnegie 
Foundation study of Pennsylvania colleges 
and secondary schools, and Dr. Esther 
Caukin spoke on the work of the Associa- 
tion at national Headquarters. 

The membership report showed gratify- 
ing increase in membership with twenty 
branches and three prospective branches 
in the division. Following a review of 
the possibilities for branch achievement 
along educational lines, and especially in 
the matter of fellowships, by Miss 


Elizabeth B. Kirkbride, North Atlantic 
sectional director, the conference unani- 
mously voted to set $30,000 as the 
division’s goal for the Fellowship Fund,— 
this in addition to the $30,000 pledge of 
the Philadelphia Branch for a fellowship 
in memory of Miss Marian Reilly. During 
these first two years of the division’s 
work, the reports showed, in addition to 
organization work and support of the 
national Association program, go-to-col- 
lege clubs, scholarship funds and work 
among foreign students have flourished. 

The subject, ‘College or Kindergarten,”’ 
presented during a colloquy hour, led to 
lively discussion presided over by Dean 
Thyrsa W. Amos of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The conference closed with a 
dinner in honor of Dean Gildersleeve and 
Miss Kirkbride, Mrs. Albert T. Morgan, 
president of the division, presiding. 

To the success of the conference— 
attested by applications for membership 
which are being received by the hostess 
branch—the excellent publicity accorded 
by Pittsburgh papers and the generous 
cooperation of the insitutions of learning 
in the city contributed largely. 


NEW BRANCHES 


The list of branches of the Association on March 1 totaled 462. 


since the last issue of the JourNat are: 
Kansas 
Hays 
McPherson 


MIcHIGAN 
Romeo 


Branches organized 


Missouri 
Nevada 


Norts Caroiina 
Statesville 
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HOUSING FOR GIRLS 


“Out of our experience with the Girls’ 
Club,’’ writes Miss Caroline M. Murphy 
of the Milwaukee Branch, “‘we say to all 
branches feeling the need of some enter- 
prise to hold together the interest of many 
different women, find a vital need in your 
community, adopt this child, and as long 
as you feel that its very existence and its 
destiny depend upon you, there will be no 
need to seek a firmer bond.”’ 

The story behind this advice is one of 
deep interest to every branch which aims 
to play a constructive part in its com- 
munity, or is seeking some activity which 
will hold the interests of college-trained 
women differing widely in age, in time at 
their disposal, and in interests. 

About sixteen years ago, the Mil- 
waukee Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae was led by Miss 
Caroline M. Murphy as president to 
support, in addition to the scholarship 
work it had always maintained, the in- 
auguration of some constructive piece of 
work, definitely needed in the community. 
The fulfillment of this undertaking may 
be seen to-day in the Girls’ Club of 
Milwaukee, a home for self-supporting 
gitls, which by some amazing legerde- 
main provides board and room for fifty 
young women for an average of $6.50 
apiece a week and yet not only remains 
self-supporting but shows a balance of 
some $13,000 on deposit in the bank! 
This is by no means the whole story. 
Those who have seen the Club exclaim 
over the atmosphere of good taste and 
refinement which has been achieved in the 
old mansion reclaimed for the Club from 
the state of tenement house degeneracy 
into which it had fallen. Moreover, the 
members of the Milwaukee Branch point 
with satisfaction to the fact that during 


the past year three-fourths of the girls in 
the house were enrolled in some sort of 
study class. 

In spite of the fact that the record of the 
Club—economic and otherwise—com- 
mands the admiration of anyone who 
knows the history of similar institutions 
elsewhere, there is nothing sensational 
in the story of its growth. Before the 
nature of the constructive piece of work 
to which the branch had pledged itself 
was determined, a small group made a 
survey of the rooming-house district of 
Milwaukee, proving to the members of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
that the housing facilities offered young 
women employed in the city were utterly 
inadequate and unsafe. 

The backing of the branch secured, the 
next step, the drawing up of articles 
of incorporation, under the able guidance 
of the husband of one of the members, 
gave a training in legal and business 
matters to every woman on the board, 
which later proved invaluable. The cor- 
poration thus formed to administer the 
affairs of the Club is composed of fifteen 
members, five of whom are elected an- 
nually from the membership of the Mil- 
waukee Branch. 

The first home of the Club was a rented 
house, and every member of the corpora- 
tion, as well as many others from the 
branch, joined in soliciting the $6,000 
necessary for equipment. The next task 
was one of engrossing interest,—not 
simply to remodel and furnish a house for 
fifty young women, but further to create 
an atmosphere which would help every 
girl who should live there, unconsciously 
no doubt, to form ideals and standards 
that later in her own home would leave 
no place for the shoddy or the garish. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


The Club was ready for occupancy on 
the first of April, 1913. By the first of 
August, the Club had a waiting list, and 
at the end of the first year the auditor 
reported a surplus—a success which ex- 
perienced workers had warned the cor- 
poration not to expect for the first two or 
three years at least. 

Since those first days in the rented house, 
there has been no abatement of interest 
in the enterprise. After the war, the 
original quarters having long been over- 
crowded, one of the fine old homes of the 
city, sadly in need of rehabilitation, was 
purchased with contributions from the 
members of the Milwaukee Branch and 
from business men interested in the Club 
through reports of employees living there. 

Eight years in the new clubhouse have 
now passed; a $9,000 mortage, placed to 
secure funds necessary for remodeling, has 


THE STATISTICS OF 


The September issue of the quarterly 
Journal of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion contains an article on the purpose and 
technique of the statistics of room con- 
gestion by the chairman of the Committee 
on Housing of the American Association 
of University Women.! The committee has 
been working for several years to make 
room density a subject of census inquiry 
in the United States. In December the 
Joint Advisory Committee on the Census 
of the American Statistical Association 
and the American Economic Association 
adopted a resolution favoring a special 
inquiry into room congestion in connec- 
tion with the 1930 National Census. 

The immediate object of collecting in- 
formation as to the number of rooms per 

1 Reprints of this article may be obtained from the 


author, Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, at Cape May Court 
House, New Jersey. 
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been paid from earnings, and $13,000 in 
bonds in the safety deposit box is a nucleus 
perhaps for a new home in the future. 

“Has it been worth while?’’ writes 
Miss Murphy, speaking for all who 
have been particularly responsible for 
the success of the enterprise. ‘‘No, if 
we have just been running a cheap board- 
ing house, underbidding some poor woman 
who, perchance, needs to make her living 
by this method. Yes, a thousand times 
yes, if by association with these girls we 
have brought to them contacts with col- 
lege women, and something of the refining 
influence, the culture, that would have 
been theirs had they been able to go to 
college. Yes, if through the Helping 
Fund, a definite amount set by each month 
to aid ambitious girls, we have helped 
to make them more valuable to their em- 
ployers and to society.”’ 


ROOM CONGESTION 


family is to obtain a coefficient for the 
density under which various sections of 
the population live, in order to have a 
scientific basis for health and housing 
programs. Room density, when greater 
than one person per room, has been proved 
to have an important relation to the gen- 
eral death-rate, infant death-rate, and the 
prevalence of communicable diseases. Ex- 
treme overcrowding adversely affects sex 
morality and other social problems. 

Among the countries which have based 
national housing policies upon statistics 
of room density are Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. The article cited 
summarizes the extensive European experi- 
ence with this inquiry. 

In making the inquiry, four statistical 
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units are used. These are (1) the 
family, (2) the dwelling inhabited by the 
family, (3) the individual, and (4) the 
room. The coefficient of density may be 
expressed either as “‘persons per room”’ 
(the number of individuals composing the 
family divided by the number of rooms 
they inhabit), or as_ the ‘reciprocal, 
‘rooms per person.”’ Precisely what 
constitutes ‘*‘crowding’’ and “‘overcrowd- 
ing’’ is a matter of local definition, which 
varies considerably. The best usage 
would seem to favor “‘more than one 
person per room’’ as the definition of 
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crowding, and ‘‘more than two persons 
per room"’ of overcrowding. 

A year ago, with the help of the Detroit 
Branch of the American Association of 
University Women and the Michigan 
Housing Association, the Detroit Board 
of Education was induced to add an 
inquiry into the number of persons per 
family and the number of rooms per family 
to its 1928 School Census, which was 
taken last May. Preliminary results, al- 
ready published, show a considerable 
degree of congestion in a number of Detroit 
census districts. 


THE ASSOCIATION’S REFERENCE DEPARTMENT IN 


COLLEGIATE 


Each issue of the JourNat contains a 
certain amount of study material on the 
education of the very youthful student 
and the education of the parent. The 
college student herself appears to have 
been neglected, so far as the offer of 
reference material is concerned. Yet there 
is a vast amount being written about the 
college student and the new and revolu- 
tionary movements which are sounding 
through the colleges and universities. 

To gather together the abundant ma- 
terial in this field and to make it available 
to the members of this Association, thus 
closing the gap in the line of educational 
material so that it may reach uninter- 
ruptedly from the preschool child to the 
parent, the Educational Office has organ- 
ized a reference department in collegiate 
education. 

This department has, since early in 
January, been collecting books, pamph- 
lets, and volumes of proceedings relating 
to college and university education, many 
of them already here in the national Head- 
quarters building, but scattered and un- 
related. These publications are being in- 
dexed as minutely as possible so that each 


EDUCATION 


article may be found at need. Some of the 
subject headings used are: honors courses, 
personnel work in colleges, entrance re- 
quirements, newer aspects of college edu- 
cation, graduate work, curricula, expenses 
of students, work of college women. 

Although only a beginning has been 
made in the work, the department invites 
members of the Association to make use of 
it at once, sending in any inquiries they 
may have, such as which liberal colleges 
offer courses in the practice of art with 
credit toward a degree, what readings 
would be suggested in a study of personnel 
work in colleges, and so on. Anything 
that you have been wishing to know about 
university education the department will 
try to find out for you. It cannot, of 
course, present a great amount of detailed 
information in a letter, but it will attempt 
a moderate amount of research and fact- 
giving. 

The department will always be glad to 
make up bibliographical lists upon re- 
quest, and a little later it hopes to fur- 
nish outlines for discussions at branch 
meetings. 

Frances VALIANT SpEEK 
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EDUCATION AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Yesterday this nation was concerned with 
the struggle to conquer a continent, a 
struggle which claimed all the energies of 
the pioneers—both on the soil and in 
industry—who were engaged in it. To- 
day the fruits of that struggle are being 
reaped by a generation blessed—or con- 
demned—with material wealth such as no 
civilization has enjoyed, and with an 
extension of leisure heretofore unknown 
to the world. 

What use is to be made of these gifts? 
The generation of pioneers has taught us 
no solution for a problem which con- 
cerned them so little. We can fall back on 
no traditions of culture to guide us in 
turning the endowments of to-day into 
forms of beauty and meaning. Our in- 
creased prosperity finds expression in 
ostentation, our leisure in aimless rest- 
lessness. 

The possibility of a renaissance in the 
arts in America is weighed by Dr. Swift 
(page 116). Whether that slender hope 
will be realized depends largely on the 
service which higher education can render 
in stimulating the desire to find expression 
in forms in which matter is infused with 
spirit. 

The problems inherent in this aspect of 
education must concern all who seek for 
the coming generation a larger portion of 
the ‘‘good life.” In this number of the 
Journat the Committee on Fine Arts of 
the Association presents for discussion 
some phases of the problem, together with 
contributions to the subject by others 
concerned in the fine arts and education. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO RESEARCH. It 
is easy to trace through the increasing 
membership figures and lengthening list of 
branches the steady growth in organiza- 
tion of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. The educational work to 
which the Association is pledged is less 
easily measured. The contribution which 
the Association has made to the prepara- 
tion of the recent Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion (announced on page 130) is therefore 
doubly a matter for gratification. 

The National Society for the Study of 
Education dates back to the early nineties. 
Since 1895 the chief effort of the Society 
has gone toward the production and 
publication each year of some compre- 
hensive study representative of sound 
scholarship and scientific investigation in 
the field of education. 

For some time the Committee on Edu- 
cational Policies of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women contem- 
plated including some piece of significant 
research in the program of the Educational 
Office. The opportunity for fulfilling this 
hope came when the National Society for 
the Study of Education agreed to devote 
its twenty-cighth Yearbook to the field 
of preschool and parental education, and 
appointed Dr. Lois Hayden Meek as 
chairman of the committee to make the 
study. Another member of the com- 
mittee was Dr. Helen Thompson Woolley, 
former chairman of the Educational 
Policies Committee. 

Dr. Meek’s work as chairman of the 
Yearbook Committee involved the co- 
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ordination of the contributions of the 
seven members of the main Yearbook 
Committee, some twenty-nine associate 
members, and over one hundred others 
who aided in the study. The discussion 
of the Yearbook at the Society’s meeting 
in Cleveland, February 23-26, left no 
question as to the opinion of leaders in the 
educational world concerning the value of 
the work. In the judgment of Professor 
Edward A. Bott, director of the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Toronto University, 
the book is an unusually thorough piece 
of work in surveying research done up to 
the present time in the various aspects of 
child development, and will be of great 
help to everyone in this field. William 
H. Kilpatrick, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia, and a leader 
in the progressive education movement, 
described it as one of the greatest con- 
tributions to educational thinking, ‘“‘the 
first effort to present the whole child to 
educators.’" The book was further com- 
mended as ‘‘outstanding for the compre- 
hensiveness of the survey and the unity 
and harmony of the presentation of the 
material.”’ 

Since Dr. Meek’s work as chairman was 
executed as part of the program of the 
Educational Policies Committee of the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Association may well feel 
satisfaction in having sponsored an under- 
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taking which is regarded as so distinctive 
a contribution to educational research. 


THE CHAPEL AT ALDERSON. The 
final establishment of the new Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women at Alder- 
son, West Virginia, is due in large measure 
to the efforts of the organized women of 
the United States. Until recently, no 
proper facilities for housing women federal 
prisoners existed, and they were for the 
most part herded into penitentiaries and 
county jails designed for men, where 
systematic rehabilitation was out of the 
question. When organizations of women 
all over the United States protested to 
Congress against this intolerable situation, 
funds were at length voted by Congress to 
provide for a model industrial institution 
for women offenders, which now stands 
as an achievement on the part of the 
women of America. 

A score or more of national organiza- 
tions of women have now endorsed the 
plan to add to the excellent institutional 
buildings erected by the government a 
chapel, to provide for the inmates a place 
of beauty and inspiration apart from the 
routine of institutional life. The Board 
of Directors of the American Association 
of University Women has endorsed this 
effort to raise funds for the erection of a 
chapel as a gift of the women of the 
nation. 
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A KIND WORD FOR THE COLLEGE. 
Journat readers who follow’ with 
varying approval the constantly increas- 
ing volume of discussion in our general 
press on what is wrong with our colleges 
will doubtless read with approbation the 
somewhat impatient editorial, signed G. 
H. M., which appears in Ginn and Com- 
pany’s January leaflet, ‘‘What the Colleges 
Are Doing.’ Apparently G. H. M. feels 
that what the colleges are mostly doing is 
turning the other cheek. ‘‘There is no 
greater social problem now facing the 
American people,’’ he says, ‘‘then the 
restoration of confidence in our institu- 
tions of higher education. There is too 
ready agreement with every new blast of 
iconoclasm, too much defensive silence on 
the part of those who know the facts as 
to the vast amount of serious constructive 
effort going on in our colleges to meet the 
needs of the present generation, a genera- 
tion prejudiced in advance against serious 
devotion to matters intellectual by the 
lack of such devotion in the social environ- 
ment from which it emanates, a college 
generation so much more heterogenous in 
social backgrounds and ideals than that 
of twenty years ago that it is hopeless to 
expect that their then simpler programs 
should now win common acceptance.”’ 


TEACHING THE FINE ARTS. §Indica- 
tive of the increasing interest in the fine 
arts as a part of higher education is the 
announcement by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of twenty-six scholarships granted 
for 1928-29 in behalf of prospective college 
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teachers in the fine arts. These scholar- 
ships are designed ‘‘to enable students in 
the fine arts to pursue graduate study under 
the direction of American universities 
either in residence or abroad in prepara- 
tion for the teaching of graphic and plastic 
arts in colleges and universities as con- 
trasted with teaching opportunities in 
museums, professional schools, etc. . . . 
The desire of the corporation is to attract 
promising young men and women to the 
teaching profession."’ 

The increase in opportunities for the 
training of teachers of art is further re- 
flected in a cooperative course recently 
established by Reed College and the 
Portland Art Association, designed to 
meet the case of students who desire both 
the liberal education of a college course 
and the professional and cultural training 
of the Art School. The course, which 
leads to a degree from each institution, 
gives approximately two and one-fourth 
years to work in the Art School and the 
rest to college subjects. 


A NEW STORM CENTER. The dust 
raised by Professor Munro's article, ‘‘Are 
the Colleges Playing Poor?’’ and the cries 
of the wounded are still filling the pages 
of the college magazines and some of the 
pages of the general press (see especially 
President Nielson’s reply in the January 
Atlantic), while a new commotion is 
started by Dean McConn of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, in his book, ‘‘College or Kinder- 
garten?’’ Dean Conn attacks boldly the 
problem of what is sometimes called the 
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country club student, which he has re- 
named the ‘‘Superkindergartner.’’ Let 
us build superkindergartens for him, he 
proposes, with plenty of collegiate Gothic, 
ivied walls, golf courses, tennis courts, 
—everything to satisfy the youth who has 
“progressed from rattles torah-rahs;’’ then 
let us build vocational training schools for 
the workers, and perhaps we can have 
“real colleges’’ for the students. Dr. 
Meiklejohn has replied in the New Re- 
public for February 16, in a review of the 
book in which he pleads for the “‘young 
barbarians.’ ‘‘We should have a try at 
every one of them before giving them up 
to intellectual barbarism and damnation.”’ 
Dr. Meiklejohn’s article, being more a 
reply than a review, has itself provoked a 
reply (also in the New Republic, February 6) 
from the author. It is interesting to 
observe that nearly every review becomes 
a reply with the reviewer's own opinions, 
pro and con, unleashed and giving full 
tongue before the last paragraph is reached. 
Even the cool Culler longs to ask the 
world whether segregation would be 
desirable either for young barbarian or 
young scholar. 


THE FOURTH R. The Seven College 
Campaign also provides a continuing 
theme of interest in the public press. Our 
former president, Ada L. Comstock, now 
president of Radcliffe, has an article in 
the Century for February, entitled “The 
Fourth R for Women.’” The fourth R is 
research, for which she says women are 
especially fitted. But the women gradu- 
ate students are the ‘‘step-children of the 
universities,’’ and financial difficulties 
and social isolation are serious obstacles 
in their path. There should be a “‘guild- 
house’ for such young scholars where 
they can gather around the mature women 
who remain from year to year. ‘‘It is 
time for some institution to establish 
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conditions that will demonstrate con- 
vincingly the practicability, the dignity 
and the human satisfaction of the career 
of high scholarship for women.”’ 


QUO VADIS? A type of college student 
not exploited by the press nor depicted 
in ‘College Humor’’ met in the Fourth 
Annual Congress of the National Student 
Federation of America at the University 
of Missouri in December. The critical 
state of mind in modern college youth ex- 
pressed itself in a double challenge: not 
only, ‘‘Where are we going?’’ but also, 
“How are we going to get there?’’ 

Among the definite problems consid- 
ered, as reported by The New Student, was 
the honor system, now in use in some form 
in approximately 4o per cent of the col- 
leges and universities of the United States. 
The delegates came to the decision that in 
spite of its disadvantages, this system was 
decidedly an asset to the educational 
world, and proposed to encourage the 
improvement of the system where it is in 
use, and to aid in establishing it where it 
does not exist by building up the necessary 
traditions through educational measures, 
group discussions, constant emphasis on 
the spirit of honor, and a definite limita- 
tion upon the system. Although fra- 
ternities and sororities were criticized for 
self-sufficiency and artificial superiority, 
it was the concensus of opinion that the 
beneficial influences of the system out- 
weigh the destructive tendencies. 

The college newspaper, according to 
the discussion group devoted to this 
powerful campus influence, should at- 
tempt to mold undergraduate opinion 
along progressive lines, and within limits 
should lend itself as an instrument of 
propaganda for worthy campus activities; 
faculty supervision should be reduced to a 
minimum, if not eliminated, and the editor 
should be free to criticize the administra- 
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tion in a properly respectful manner when 
occasion arises. 


RIDDING THE SCHOOLS OF PROPA- 
GANDA. To bring to the attention of 
the nation the extent to which propaganda 
is being distributed in the schools and 
colleges, about seventy well-known men 
and women interested in the welfare of 
youth have joined in a national Save-Our- 
Schools Committee. The committee, ac- 
cording to the Christian Science Monitor, is 
announced as ‘‘a voluntary, nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian organization, committed to 
no economic theory. Its sole purpose is 
to. . . . establish upon yet firmer founda- 
tions the essential American doctrine that 
American schools and colleges are not to 
be considered as subjects for propaganda 
by special interests, groups or causes.”’ 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell is national 
chairman; John Dewey is first vice-chair- 
man. Among the members of the national 
committee are listed Alexander Meickle- 
john, Huston Thompson, former member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mary 
E. Woolley, M. Carey Thomas, and 
Jane Addams. 


YALE’S EXPANDING PROGRAM. 
What the make-up men of the big dailies 
would do without Yale it is hard to 
imagine—it can so steadily be counted on 
to furnish front-page material in the form 
of breath-taking gifts. The latest is the 
news of a gift of $7,500,000 to endow an 
Institute of Human Relations. It will 
bring together ‘‘psychologists, biologists, 
economists, and sociologists, who will 
join with their colleagues... . to 
correlate knowledge of mind and body, 
and the many factors which influence 
human behavior."’ It is “‘unique in the 
educational affairs of the world,’’ com- 
ments the New York Times. 

Of especial interest to women is the gift 
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of $1,000,000 by the General Education 
Board to the Yale School of Nursing, for 
endowment purposes, also noted by the 
Times. ‘‘Coming as it does at the end of 
a five-year trial period,’’ President Angell 
said, “‘this gift is of great significance. It 
means that a novel experiment has proved 
a success, and an educational program for 
nurses, comparable to that offered in 
medicine, law, and engineering, is placed 
on a stable and permanent basis. It 
means, further, that nursing is now recog- 
nized to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant the existence of a school organ- 
ized from the point of view of educating 
the nurses rather than primarily for the 
purpose of providing a hospital with 
nursing service.” 

Among the features of the plan of the 
School of Nursing emphasized in President 
Angell’s statement are high admission 
requirements, a curriculum which em- 
phasizes a study of fundamentals in medi- 
cine as well as practical training, pay- 
ment of a substantial tuition fee by the 
student, and the furnishing of maintenance 
during periods of service in hospital wards. 


TRENDS IN WORLD EDUCATION. 
Those who have faith in the progress of 
civilization will find encouragement in a 
survey of ‘“‘Major Trends of Education in 
Other Countries,’’ recently issued by the 


Bureau of Education. At a time when 
many countries were forced into drastic 
retrenchments in their expenditures or 
were even in a state of bankruptcy, there 
was evident, this study reports, a willing- 
ness to make substantial monetary pro- 
vision for education. The older countries 
of Europe, in spite of difficulties in stabiliz- 
ing their currencies and the necessity for 
strictest economy, have generally placed 
the appropriations for education next in 
their budgets after the sums set apart for 
debt service and national defense. In the 
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Netherlands the largest single item in the 
budget is for education; in Norway it is 
second after debt service; in Sweden, sec- 
ond after defense. In France, Italy, 
Denmark and Hungary, education is 
third; in Bulgaria it is fourth. In the 
newly created entities of Europe education 
usually holds fourth place in the budget, 
the development of communications— 
especially imperative in these countries— 
debt service, and defense receiving larger 
amounts. These appropriations for na- 
tional ministries of education by no means 
represent the total expenditure in any 
country for education; amounts spent by 
other ministries for special schools, and 
funds raised for educational purposes by 
subsidiary governmental units and private 
agencies add considerably to the total. 
In higher education the general trends 
have been in the direction of greatly in- 
creased enrollments; a broadening of the 
functions of universities and colleges, 
especially in giving extension courses; and 


a better grasp of the proper relation of the 
university to the nation. 


RADCLIFFE’S READING PERIOD. 
Radcliffe sends through her publicity 
bureau a brief report on the success of her 
“Reading Period’’ experiment. 

The reading period, during which 
students in the three upper classes study 
on their own responsibility without lec- 
tures or other classroom exercises in a 
large proportion of their courses, began 
its second year’s trial at the close of the 
Christmas vacation. During the period, 
which lasts for two weeks, Radcliffe 
women have no faculty assistance in their 
work except a list of books and sections of 
books suggested for reading by the in- 
structors in their various courses. A sec- 
ond period, just before the final examina- 
tions for the year, is longer, running from 
May 6 to May 29. 
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The study just made by the Radcliffe 
authorities shows that among the juniors 
the number of students whose final rank- 
ing last year stamped their work as “‘satis- 
factory’’ was twenty-five per cent larger 
than the average of the preceding three 
years, while among the sophomores the 
number making “‘satisfactory’’ grades was 
increased nearly twenty per cent. No 
figures are available for the seniors, many 
of whom are excused from final examina- 
tions and for whom therefore no ranking 
list can be made up. But among the 
freshmen, who did not have the privilege 
and responsibilities of the reading period, 
the proportion making ‘‘satisfactory”’ 
grades last year differed by only two-tenths 
of one per cent from the preceding three 
years’ average. 


EDUCATION FOR THE GULLIBLE. 
Since courses in salesmanship have been 
introduced into our institutions of higher 
education and it is admitted that much of 
our real education is now obtained from 
advertisements, some device to serve as a 
counter-irritant should now, according to 
a correspondent of School and Society, be 
given a place in the curriculum. 

“Education for the gullible!’’ is the 
plea. ‘‘More tangibly put, education in 
sales-resistanceship. Once we have de- 
veloped a race imbued with the funda- 
mental concepts of sales-resistanceship, 
the nostrum monger will die a natural and 
quick death. With whole armies of 
pedagogues engaged in job analyses, test- 
ing techniques and other scientific pro- 
cedures, the problem of building a course 
in sales-resistanceship appears within the 
bounds of possibility. . The real 
issue behind this whole question of illth 
is the question of the reduction of 
gullibility.”’ 


Exizaspeta Evtiorr WELLINGTON. 





THE NEW EXPLORATION: A PHILOS- 
OPHY OF REGIONAL PLANNING. 
By Brenton MacKaye. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1928. 
Pp. 235. (illustrated with maps.) 
$3.00. 

The new exploration is in the “‘wilder- 
ness of civilization,’’ a waste created not 
by forest but by flood; specifically by the 
inundation in our times of the indigenous 
cultural province of America, its country- 
side and villages, by a devastating urban 
overflow. 

The book is devoted primarily to phi- 
losophizing rather than immediate engi- 
neering. With Thoreau, Lewis Mumford, 
and Spengler as sources of inspiration, the 
author’s Cassandra-theme takes fairly 
familiar course. Mechanized civilization, 
with the vast, exploiting, parasitic, in- 
organic metropolitan city as witness, is 
the antithesis and supreme enemy of indi- 
genous cultures. A world-wide conflict 
is on between the metropolitan and the 
indigenous, and humanity’s chance of 
“‘living’’ in contrast with merely existing 
on the earth is at stake. 

The theatre within which the author 
particularly visualizes this conflict is the 
congested and urbanized Atlantic sea- 
board of America, back to the Appala- 
chian barrier. He proposes to secure the 
future of civilization in this area by a 
sort of counter-attack. As the city presses 
out from the seaboard, he would control it 
by forcing its flow between banks of legal 
restrictions, and would advance the zone 
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of the wilderness up to the frontiers of 
urbanization all along the line by setting 
apart vast areas of public Open Spaces in 
close proximity to every city so disposed 
as to compel the urban overflow to confine 
itself to predetermined channels and basins 
where it can not damage the countryside. 
Rarely has so colossal a process been so 
spaciously conceived. 

We are to have, it appears, many ‘‘re- 
gional cities’’ rather than a few metro- 
politan ones. By a ‘“‘regional city’’ is 
meant the organization of a population, 
say of forty thousand people to start with, 
into a central town and perhaps twenty 
rural villages. As urban population in- 
creases, the excess is to be drawn off almost 
entirely into additional rural villages, 
communities forced into separateness by 
the interposition of open spaces. In the 
supposedly self-contained rural village, 
communal life will have a basis of face- 
to-face human contacts and intimate 
mutual interests. The city will be kept 
small enough to develop an individuality. 
Thus the indigenous achievements of 
America will be saved. 

Whether daily motor commutation, 
even to the little city, over zoned high- 
ways flanked by properly policed wilder- 
ness reserves will really save primitive 
community-mindedness in the villages is 
somewhat open to question. The author 
evidently thinks of himself as one of a 
small minority who, while living in a 
village, will belong to a specialized urban 
group interested in world affairs. This 
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would seem to involve a certain departure 
from indigenousness. 

It is fair to forewarn the reader that Mr. 
MacKaye’s manner as an author is very 
much his own. Apparently his mind was 
formed upon the leisurely habits of the 
Trail which he so greatly praises. But 
whatever is to be said on such points one 
must feel indebted to Mr. MacKaye for his 
attempted philosophical approach to a 
great conception, and especially for re- 
minding us that how future Americans 
shall live regionally, on the seaboard or 
elsewhere, is not necessarily a matter of 
economic fate, of police power, or of 
taxation and public appropriations. If 
heart-hunger for access to the primeval 
environment and passion for communal 
fellowship in closely-knit neighborhood 
life are sufficiently deep-rooted in human- 
ity, it may well be believed that social and 
technical means for remolding the forms 
of life need not be far behind. 


H. Paut Douctass. 


AMERICAN ARTS. By Ritta Evetyn 
Jackman, New York: Rand, McNally. 
1928. Pp. 561. $3.60. 

In her foreword in ‘‘American Arts,’ 
Rilla Evelyn Jackman writes that she is 
addressing two classes of readers: students 
in the classroom, of whom her own at 
Syracuse University undoubtedly gave 
her the first inspiration for the book, and 
secondly, ‘‘all those who would welcome 
a wider knowledge of the achievements of 
American artists."’ I believe she has a 
large audience in these days not only of a 
distinct art consciousness, but of a new 
American art consciousness and pride. 

We may get our history of American 
painting from Isham, and our history of 
American sculpture from Taft; our infor- 
mation about American architecture from 
Cram and Kimball, and our appreciation 
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of American arts and crafts from Eberlein. 
But in Miss Jackman’s one volume we 
have all four of these fields not merely 
touched superficially but reported with 
fairly extended comment,—although, as 
we might expect, painting and sculpture 
get the lion’s share of attention and space. 
One point of excellence I would particu- 
larly stress: Miss Jackman realizes the 
important part that the presence of illus- 
trations plays in any written comment. 
Her illustrations are generous in number, 
carefully selected and well reproduced. 

On the whole the book will not be used 
for a cover-to-cover reading; it will fulfill 
its best purpose as a textbook and refer- 
ence, but not of the formal, book-cased, 
encyclopaedia variety. It is too friendly 
and readable a book for that, with its 
easy, anecdotal form of narration. It isa 
good candidate for a more intimate place 
in the room scheme,—on the library 
table between book-ends where it may 
easily be picked out, even in a rather con- 
spicuous place when there are high school 
children in the family. It will not repel 
with a critical, analytical attitude; when 
one is ready for that approach, he will 
go to find it. Here Miss Jackman gives 
a general, informing survey and passes on 
much that is of interest which has been 
gleaned in her own study, travel, and rich 
experience. 

Amy Prescott Morse. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC. Ten 
Talks on Musical Form. By Grace 
Griptey Wirm. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1928. Pp. 139. $1.75. 

Books on the appreciation of music have 
appeared by the score and follow more or 
less the same lines. In this book the 
author leaves the beaten path and views 
music from a particular angle—musical 
form. This may sound formidable to the 
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mere lover of music as being too technical. 
On the contrary, the presentation is lucid 
and very readable, and will provide a wel- 
come guide to the listener. 

Of all the arts, music has been con- 
sidered the one having the most direct 
appeal. Passive listening alone would 
assure us of a certain amount of pleasure, 
but increased knowledge opens up new 
vistas and heightens our appreciation. 
An understanding of the architecture of 
music gives the listener the key to its 
framework and in a seemingly impene- 
trable mass of sounds law and order is 
perceived. The author supplements her 
discussions of each musical form with a 
well-chosen list of compositions which 
are easily obtainable either for the phono- 
graph or the piano. This removes the 
book from the realm of the abstract and 
makes it vital, living matter. The author 
concludes with a short discussion of mod- 
ern music and its tendencies. 

Peary Rossins. 


THE DILEMMA OF AMERICAN 
MUSIC. By Dantet Grecory Mason. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 306. $2.50. 

In ‘‘The Dilemma of American Music’’ 
Mr. Mason has combined in one volume 
a series of essays, most of which have 
appeared separately in various magazines. 
The first eight deal with problems of 
present-day music, especially in America. 
They are addressed to ‘‘that large body of 


intelligent listeners—neither ‘high- 
brow’ nor ‘low-brow,’ but plain men and 
women.’” To these are added four papers 
on general topics, particularly the impor- 
tant and neglected matter of rhythm, five 
on Beethoven, and a brief epilogue. 

After a brief reivew of the musical 
ancestry of most of the so-called American 
composers, the author dwells at consider- 
able length on the exploitation of the 
public by the many varieties of impersonal 
manufactured music hurled broadside at 
the somewhat jaded listeners in America. 
The logical antidote is implied in Mr. 
Mason's sane conclusion that ‘‘Psycho- 
logically, the act of doing the act oneself, 
however crudely and stumblingly, gives 
one an insight that one can never get by 
hiring someone else to do it.’’ While 
there is ample opportunity for difference 
of opinion as to Mr. Mason’s somewhat 
peremptory classification of composers, 
there is, on the other hand, much that 
may well be pondered by the public at 
large. 

The several essays on rhythm are more 
specific, one, at least, giving valuable 
suggestions to those who would set words 
to music. The five essays on Beethoven 
devote themselves mainly to the various 
characteristics of the master’s art. 

Mr. Mason’s book provides a well 
written and interesting reference dealing 
pertinently with present-day musical 
problems. 

Henry Ko ttinea. 


PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL. By 
Harotp RucG anp ANN SHUMAKER. 
New York: World Book Company. 
1928. Pp. 359. $2.40. 

As stated by the authors, who are mem- 
bers of the staff of Lincoln School, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, ‘*The Child- 


Centered School’ is an appraisal of the 
new education as viewed from both its 
historical and contemporary setting. 
Throughout the entire book comparisons 
between adult-centered schools and child- 
centered schools, the doctrine of ‘‘sub- 
ject-matter-set-up-to-be-learned”’ and the 
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theories of self-expression or self-motiva- 
tion, are implicated. 

While the authors believe thoroughly in 
the possibilities in the new education as 
fostered by the child-centered schools, 
they seem to feel that the time has come 
for sympathetic analysis and criticism. 
In their effort to commit themselves 
whole-heartedly to the themes of freedom, 
initiative, and self-expression, the expo- 
nents of the new education have minimized 
in the work and activities of children 
other equally important aims of education, 
namely: (1) The great intellectual aim of 
tolerant understanding of themselves and 
of the civilization in which they live and 
how it came to be. (2) The great in- 
tegrative aim of a maximum development 
of the capacities of self-expression through 
any or all appropriate media. 

The entire volume presents a scholarly, 
well organized, and sympathetic appraisal 
of the new education movement as demon- 
strated by many child-centered schools in 
this country. The writers believe in the 
new education and desire to promote it 
through keen analysis and constructive 
criticism. They agree that these child- 
centered schools are justified on one basis 
if on no other,—‘‘that their experiments 
have routed the concept of discipline and 
have implanted firmly that of growth.” 

Eruet I, Summy. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ADOLES- 
CENT. By Letra S. Horiincwortu. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1928. Pp. 259. $2.50. 

This little volume attempts a difficult 
task, that of presenting in two hundred 
and fifty pages an outline of the main 
problems of adolescence ‘‘as they appear at 
present, under the conditions of contem- 
porary life."’ A glance at the table of 
contents shows that it does indeed touch 
upon most of the topics we are accustomed 
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to include in our discussions of adoles- 
cence. There are chapters on the pubic 
ceremonies, psychological weaning, seck- 
ing self-support, mating, achieving a 
point of view, and finding the self, as 
well as upon the meaning of adolescence 
itself and of maturity. 

Obviously the treatment of so much 
material can be only of the sketchiest 
kind but Dr. Hollingworth succeeds in 
packing an enormous amount of discussion 
and information into the slender volume. 
Appendices contain a number of charts 
presenting certain statistical data about 
adolescence and some very suggestive 
exercises and topics for further study. 
An interesting bibliography lists, in ad- 
dition to the usual scientific and educa- 
tional works, a number of titles in fiction 
and biography which portray the adoles- 
cent in our contemporary civilization. 

The book is admirably designed for 
class work and for study groups, and is 
undoubtedly the best of its kind that has 
so far appeared. 


WINIFRED RICHMOND. 


CHILDREN IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL. By Harriet M. Jounson. 
New York: The John Day Company. 
1928. Pp. xxii, 326. $3.00. 
Preschool education and child develop- 

ment are popular phrases to-day. Having 

acquired a vocabulary of modern psycho- 
logical terms we pick up theories some- 
what at random and attempt to apply 
them. When they fail, we seek help,—a 
book, pamphlet, clinic, or school. We 

find the right prescription and behold, a 

miracle. When we use the formula a 

second time and it fails we are helpless 

because we have no principles upon which 
to base our thinking. 

‘Children in the Nursery School’’ offers 
principles underlying nursery school pro- 
cedures. It is a record of eight years’ 
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study which Harriet M. Johnson has 
made of young children. It is not a book 
of fads written to attract the casual 
reader; neither is its record of research 
studies couched in such technical terms 
that the lay reader is confused. The book 
claims one’s interest, yet every point is 
based on carefully analyzed scientific data. 
With a most illuminating description 
of the point of view of the nursery school, 
this discussion shows how the nursery 
school presents ‘‘the world to the child’’ 
in terms of his experiences. It tells not 
only what the program does for him but 
explains the value and importance of his 
reactions. These reactions are illustrated 
by verbatum reports of children’s activi- 
ties and conversations, by records of the 
development of individual children, and 
by reports of conferences with the chil- 
dren’s parents. Those interested in child 
development and preschool education will 
find *‘Children in the Nursery School’’ a 
mine of information and a challenge to 
study and interpret the problems of young 
children in a humanly scientific way. 
CuristInE Hernia. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Special 
anniversary mumber showing the 
growth in education from 1919-1929. 
VI, 1. Washington: Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Pp. 1-98. 75¢. 
Probably no undertaking receives as 

much comment and question as does the 

education of the present day. New ideas 
are viewed with doubt or enthusiasm 
according to the background and experi- 
ence of the spectator. A most hopeful 
sign is that, in the main, people want the 
best that is available for their children 
and it is only the fear of losing the best 
that prevents them from being more open- 
minded. Once parents are convinced that 
the new education provides their children 
with information approved and accepted 


by the dominating social group, many of 
the present-day fears and inhibitions will 
shortly disappear. 

The current issue of Progressive Education 
presents an excellent analysis of existing 
educational conditions in theory and 
practice. It gives information in such a 
direct manner that the layman will have 
no difficulty in recognizing certain gaps 
in his own education. Furthermore, he 
can ‘“‘start with the known’’ or what is 
already a part of his experience and very 
easily trace the developments that have 
taken place, and note results accomplished. 

While it is good policy to report devel- 
opments and to predict future needs, those 
articles which endeavor to explain exist- 
ing conditions in the light of present-day 
needs seem to be the most enlightening. 
Especially valuable is the article on ele- 
mentary education in which is pointed 
out the need for certain fundamental teach- 
ings in order that children may acquire 
techniques to further their own activities. 
It also calls attention to those schools 
wishing to be classified as “‘progressive’’ 
while refusing to keep adequate records of 
what has been done and making noattempt 
to evaluate results or ‘‘to establish alleged 
achievements of growth by evidence.”’ 
‘No error could be more unfortunate or 
more costly to progressive education than 
that of assuming that it is in opposition 
to the use of scientific method or to the 
findings of valid scientific investigation.”’ 

The historical development of the pre- 
school field, the junior high school 
movement, and the advance in higher 
education show wonderful progress and 
increased understanding of individual needs 
during the past decade. The article on 
the educational opportunities for women 
is amusing and at the same time irritating 
to us to-day who can hardly conceive the 
discrimination in educational opportunity 
it describes. 
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There is a wealth of material relative 
to the progressive schools of Europe and 
Latin America. In these schools one 
finds the blending of psychological, philo- 
sophical, and scientific thought, stressing 
the unity of the individual. Another 
valuable lesson which we may learn from 
these schools is the great amount of 
school work carried on out-of-doors. 
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May the time soon come when not only 
will the children in all schools have ‘‘the 
freedom to develop naturally’’ and have 
‘“greater attention given to all that affects 
their physical development,’’ but the 
entire school life will be so constructed 
that it will contribute the fullest measure 
to the integration of total personality. 
Ruts Streitz. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


1918-1928: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD. ByC. Detistz Burns. New 
York: Payson & Clark., Ltd., 1929. 
Pp. 473. $3.50. 

On the tenth anniversary of the signing 
of the Armistice the world looked back 
over the decade since the end of the war, 
to take stock of itself, to trace political, 
social, and economic developments, and, 
if possible, to foresee the trends of future 
development. It saw the reconstruction 
of systems reduced to chaos by four years 
of destructive effort, and the building up 
of new systems on the basis of the provis- 
ions of the Versailles Treaty. It saw new 
international machinery, and an awakened 
public opinion, just conscious of its power, 
but still confused by the rapidity with 
which life had altered since 1914. 

Delisle Burns, the English political 
theorist and internationalist, has reviewed 
the events and tendencies of the last ten 
years in this ‘Short History of the World”’ 
which, he declares, ‘‘is concerned with 
the fortunes of the common man and is 
written for the common man.’’ The book 
is divided into three parts—‘‘The Transi- 
tion to Peace,’ “The New System at 
Work,” and ‘‘New Issues.’’ In the first 
two are described the establishment of the 
new order produced by the war in terri- 
torial alignments and in institutions, and 
the operation of this new order since 1918. 
The last part is concerned with develop- 


ments which might have been accelerated 
by the war, but are not clearly results of 
the war,—the relations between Europe 
and Islam, the unrest in Asia, and the 
awakening in Africa. The final chapter, 
“The Next Act,’’ not only indicates the 
direction in which the world is moving, 
but also reveals much of Delisle Burns’ 
own political theory. From the tenden- 
cies of the past ten years he chooses three: 
the dwarfing of the European continent, 
the conception of public policy in terms 
of social welfare rather than national 
prestige, and the strengthening of democ- 
racy, in the sense of equal social oppor- 
tunities for the discovery of exceptional 
ability and its use in the interests of the 
community. His final paragraph expresses 
the essence of his philosophy: 


The confidence that the common man has power to 
maintain and to develop civilised life has grown with 
experience. How much power is available, cannot be 
known at any time. The limits of our powers are 
set by the natural forces of the universe—existing 
resources, climate, ineluctable chance, as well as by 
the exhaustion of such vitality as men use between 
birth and death. But civilisation consists in the in- 
creasing control of such powers as lie within these 
limits; and the extent of that control is still much less 
than it might be with more knowledge and greater 
skill. Social confusion weakens the control which 
would otherwise be possible; but in the last ten years 
we have restored control even in parts of the world 
in which human society itself seemed to be dissolving 
and once again the advance begins to new forms 
of life. 
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ECONOMIC NATIONALISM OF THE 
DANUBIAN STATES. By Leo Pas- 
voisky. Institute of Economics, the 
Brookings Institution. New York: 
Macmillan. 1928. Pp. 609. $3.00. 
This study seeks to answer the question, 

“Can the economic problems of the 

Danubian States be solved by the creation 

of a single economic area to include Aus- 

tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia?’’ In analyzing the prob- 


lem, the author points out: 


There exist among these states very real diver- 
gencies of interests, and these numerous and vari- 
ous divergencies are not altogether of post-war 
origin. They are both political and economic in 
character, and it is just as impossible to separate the 
one from the other as it was impossible to segregate 
them in the affairs of the former Dual Monarchy. 
Freedom of trade within the Monarchy failed to allay 
the regional conflicts that were fast gathering mo- 
mentum there. These regional conflicts have now 
become transformed into clashes of interests among 


five sovereign nations. Can these interests be either 


reconciled or adequately advanced by the creation of 
an economically united Danubian territory? In other 
words, is there a Danubian solution for the problems 
confronting each of the Danubian States? 

In answering this question, Pasvolsky 
traces the economic history of each of the 
five new states since the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

Of the five states, Austria has suffered 
most by the reorganization and is the 
only one which sees an advantage for 
herself in incorporation in a larger eco- 
nomic unit. Czechoslovakia inherited 
the largest share of the industrial equip- 
ment of the old Monarchy, and her 
principal problem is to find markets for 
her industrial products. The other three 
States are at present predominantly agri- 
cultural, but have shown a definite trend 
toward industrialization since the World 
War. Consequently they too are in- 
terested in finding markets for their 
products. All of the Danubian States 
have followed distinctly nationalistic 


economic policies since the war. During 
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the first years all of them imposed handi- 
Caps on international trade through pro- 
hibitions and export taxes, partly to keep 
down prices within their own boundaries, 
partly to meet the financial needs of the 
governments, and partly out of frank 
political hostility toward their neighbors. 
This acute phase of economic nationalism 
has passed, leaving all of the states highly 
protectionist in their tariff policies, but 
inclined toward ameliorating the situa- 
tion by tariff bargaining. 

The commercial relations of the Danu- 
bian States with countries outside the 
Danube region are on the whole as im- 
portant as the relations of these states 
with one another, and are becoming in- 
creasingly important. This fact, com- 
bined with the political interests of the 
Western European nations, leads Pasvolsky 
to the conclusion that the Danubian prob- 
lem is in reality a part of the general prob- 
lem that confronts Europe as a whole, 
and that ‘‘the solution of the economic 
difficulties of these countries can come 
only with the general economic improve- 
ment of the whole of Europe and the 
establishment of freer commercial inter- 
course among European countries gener- 
ally.” 


HEADING FOR WAR: WHAT YOU 
OUGHT TO KNOW AND FEAR. By 
W. H. Epwarps. New York: Payson 
and Clarke, Ltd. 1928. Pp. 162. $1.50. 
This book belongs to the class of writ- 

ings which look queer and old-fashioned 

ten or fifteen years after they have been 
written; they have a contemporary pur- 
pose and a contemporary style, and, it 
can not be denied, a contemporary value. 
The author, a German journalist of 
wide experience, analyzes the present 
international situation to determine its 
elements of danger. Argument by anal- 
ogy is the principal method by which he 
attempts to prove that the world is head- 
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ing toward another international war. 
The rivalries of Great Britain and the 
United States to-day parallel the rivalries 
between Great Britain and Germany be- 
fore the war. Mussolini, seeking a ‘‘place 
in the sun’’ for Italy, is likened to the 
Kaiser, and the author believes that the 
game of the balance of power in Europe 
has shifted from the Rhineland and Cen- 
tral Europe to the Mediterranean. 

The maintenance of peace in the face of 
disruptive tendencies depends upon the 
policy of the United States, according to 
Dr. Edwards. He believes that it would 
suffice for the government of the United 
States to declare its sympathy with the 
international arrangements for preserva- 
tion of peace, promising not to aid a law- 
breaking nation, and pledging itself to 
adopt compulsory conciliation in some 
form—arbitration, international judicial 
procedure, or negotiation. Perhaps the 
most important aspect of the book is the 
added evidence it gives of the present 
feeling of Europeans generally that se- 
curity cannot be established until they 
are assured of the cooperation of the 
United States. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE 
MODERN WORLD. By Artuur But- 
LARD. Foreword by Rotanp S. Mor- 
ris. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1929. Pp.vi,127. $1.50. 
This book comprises three lectures de- 

livered under the auspices of the Jayne 

Memorial Committee at the University 

of Pennsylvania: ‘‘America and the New 

Diplomacy,”’ “‘America and the Organiza- 

tion of Peace,’’ and ‘‘America and the 

Problem of Disarmament.’’ In the first, 

Mr. Bullard reviews briefly the develop- 

ment of the system of diplomacy, and dis- 

cusses particularly what he considers an 
essential characteristic of modern diplo- 
macy—the principle of joint international 
responsibility for the positive acts of one 
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nation in its relations with another. The 
principle he relates to the problems of 
American diplomacy, discussing it espe- 
cially in connection with the policy of the 
United States toward the Latin American 
countries, and concluding that the govern- 
ment of the United States would stand on 
firmer ground in taking measures such as 
the recent military policing of Nicaragua 
if it did not seem to be acting as both 
judge and policeman in its own case. 

In the second lecture Mr. Bullard 
analyzes the relations of the United States 
to the League of Nations, considering 
from all angles the proposition that the 
United States should join the League. If 
the maintenance of peace is a cardinal 
point in American foreign policy, and if 
the League is to-day the most effective 
institution for the maintenance of peace, 
then Mr. Bullard believes the membership 
of the United States in the League is 
inevitable. The ultimate decision will 
depend upon whether we really want 
peace and are willing to pay the price 
which to-day consists in limiting sover- 
eignty in order to join a cooperative 
enterprise. 

The principal points which Mr. Bullard 
makes in his final lecture are that arma- 
ments are an index rather than an imme- 
diate causal agent of international unrest, 
and that the United States could help to 
reduce armaments by making a clear dec- 
laration of policy,—by affirming that it 
looks with friendly interest on the efforts 
other nations are making to establish 
peace, and that it will not be the accom- 
plice of a nation that, by breaking its 
covenant not to go to war, has made itself 
an aggressor. 

The predominating idea in all of the 
lectures is that the diplomacy of the 
United States needs to be modernized to 
meet the altered international ideas and 
habits of the post-war period. 

EstHer CauKIN. 
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Forbes Watson is editor of The Arts and 
is well known as a lecturer on modern art. 

Emerson H. Swift, professor of art at 
Columbia University, has specialized in 
the arts of the Renaissance in Italy. 

Peter W. Dykema, author of ‘*Music in 
Its Social Aspect,’’ has had a long experi- 
ence in music education, and is now pro- 
fessor of that subject at Teachers College, 
Columbia, where Pearl Robbins andHenry 
Kolling are graduate students in music. 
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C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship, 1928- 
1929, visited the International Art Con- 
gress as part of her study of the approach 
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Journat readers as an authority on adoles- 
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rector of the American Association for 
Medical Progress, New York City, is 
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the Department of Labor. 
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leader of the first preschool study group 
of the New Orleans Branch, organized in 
1925. Last year she was branch educa- 
tional chairman and this year is branch 
president. 

Amy P. Morse for a number of years 
has been a member of the arts faculty of 
the College of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Ruth Streitz, professor of education at 
the University of Cincinnati, is a leader 
in the field of elementary education. 

Ethel I. Summy known to our readers 
for her contributions to the JourNnat, 
is a member of the faculty of the Wilson 
Normal School, Washington, D. C., and 
this year is leading a child study group 
of the Washington Branch. 

Christine Heinig is director of the nurs- 
ery school at the Child Research Center, 
Washington, D. C. 





AM glad to recommend to all those who are planning 

a vacation in the Southwest, the Indian Detour in New 
Mexico arranged by the Santa Fe Railroad. I travelled 
over the Detour last summer and found the service satis- 
factory in every way. Couriers well versed in the history 
of the region conduct the tours and add much to the 
pleasure of the journey. The Harvey service throughout 
is excellent and leaves nothing to be desired. 


In addition to the Indian Detour, Harvey Motor 
cruises may be arranged for visits to many points of interest 
in a region of unusual charm and beauty. 


BELLE RANKIN 
Executive Secretary 
American Association of University Women 
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The American University | 


Women’s Paris Centre 


4 RUE DE CHEVREUSE, PARIS 


Open to members of the A. A. U. W. and | 


their friends. 


Pension rates from 50 francs a day for | 


room, breakfast and dinner. 


Application blanks for membership sent | 


on request. 


American Office 
165 West 83rd Street 
New York City 


Miss Vircin1ta Newcoms, Secretary 
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CROSBY HALL — 


The residential wing at Crosby Hall was | 
opened by H. M. The Queen on the ist 
of July, 1927. All members of the 
International Federation of University 
Women are eligible for residence at the 

Hall, provided they are carrying on | 


London. As the number of rooms is 
limited to 46, early applications should | 
be made. The dining hall and common 
rooms are available as clubrooms for all 
members visiting or living in London, | 
and, so far as bedroom accommodation | 
permits, members and friends of the | 
Federation will be able to spend a few | 
days at the Hall at any time. The fees | 
are from three guineas a week, according | 
to room. Special charges are made for | 
short visits and week-ends. For further | 
information, application should be made | 
to The Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S. W. 3. 








